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TO EVERY BUSINESS MAN WHO 
WANTS TO END FLOOR WORRIES! 


Take a picture-trip with us on the new S. S. Admiral 
and learn how you can have beauty, comfort, 
and long wear in low-cost business floors. 














WORRIED ABOUT COMFORT? Re- 

silient Armstrong floors cushion the 
feet of passengers and crew aboard the 
“Admiral.” And they will cushion the 
footsteps of customers and clerks in your 
own business home. Armstrong’s Linoleum 
is ideal for any business use. The floor above 
is Armstrong’s No. 30 Midnight Blue Lino- 
leum with insets of No. 48 Canary Yellow. 








WORRIED ABOUT LONG WEAR? As many as 

four thousand pleasure-seekers a trip have given 
Armstrong’s Linoleum a severe wear test on the Streckfus 
Company's new, streamlined excursion boat. And the 
floors still look bright and new. The Armstrong floors 
were installed by Kennard Carpet Company of St. Louis, 
and designed by Miss Mazie Krebs, St. Louis decorator. 








3 WORRIED ABOUT APPEARANCES? 
You can choose from hundreds of col- 
ors and designs in Armstrong’s Linoleum. 
The smart floor above is Armstrong’s No. 
042 Monobelle with insets of midnight 
blue, and zodiac signs of canary yellow. 


WORRIED ABOUT COST? Armstrong floors are 
low in first cost and economical to maintain. All the 
care these smart-appearing floors require to keep them 
new-looking and beautiful is a daily sweeping and an 
occasional washing and waxing. And they never require 
expensive refinishing. Armstrong floors appeal to 


* 


F YOU WANT to give your sales the 
| “All Aboard” signal, come aboard the 
Viississippi River’s largest excursion boat. 
From deck to deck of this luxury liner, 
you'll walk on floors that are free from 
worry—floors of Armstrong’s Linoleum. 


They’re the last word in modern design. 
They keep their smart beauty despite the 
heaviest traffic. They are comfortable, 
quiet, and warm underfoot. They cut down 
cleaning costs. And they never require 
expensive refinishing. 


You'll find these same Armstrong floors 


* 


on the job wherever the public walks—on 
trains, buses, and airports: in shops, stores, 
and showrooms—because they end floor 
worries! If you want to end your floor wor- 
ries—if you want floors that bring in 
business and cut down costs as well—ask 
your local linoleum merchant for complete 
facts and figures on Armstrong’s Linoleum. 


economy-minded business men. That’s why you'll find 
them in boats, trains, shops, stores, offices, showrooms, 
institutions .. . wherever the public walks. The colorful, 
long-wearing floor above is Armstrong’s No. 042 Mono- 
belle Linoleum with insets of No. 48 Canary Yellow and 
No. 30 Midnight Blue. 


* 


And write for our new, color-illustrated 
book which shows how others are dressing 
up with floors that make traffic and take 
traffic, too. Write for your copy today. 
Sent free. (40¢ outside U.S.A.) Armstrong 
Cork Company, Floor Division, 4102 
Pearl Street, Lancaster, Pa. (Makers of 
cork products since 1860) 


Look for the name Armstrong’s on the back of the goods you buy. 


ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM FLOORS 
Custom-Laid or ® Standard Designs 


PLAIN + INLAID + EMBOSSED + JASPE + CORK TILE « ASPHALT TILE + RUBBER TILE * ARMSTRONG’S LINOWALL and ARMSTRONG’S QUAKER RUGS 
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Rubber swallows bullets 


that rip metal in airplane tanks 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


Semen of every war pilot is a bullet 
in his gas tank. With fuel gone he’s 
forced down, perhaps on enemy terti- 
tory, and the gas leak usually means 
fire and death. 
_ Long before this war started, Good- 
tich engineers were working with U.S. 
aviation officials on means to seal gas 
tanks. Goodrich had developed a punc- 
ture-sealing tube for tires—why not a 
puncture-sealing tank? 

Trouble was that big machine-gun 
bullets used in war today don’t cause a 
simple puncture—they d/ast great gaps 


in anything they hit. Look at that air- 
plane tank in the picture. 


For two years Goodrich engineers 
worked on the problem. Finally after 
countless experiments they developed 
the rubber constructions they were 
seeking—linings stiff enough to keep 
their shape yet so soft they instantly 
“flow” to close gaps made in them, 
even though punctured again and again. 
Among the compounds used is a syn- 
thetic which had already been tried out 
and proved in Goodrich airplane De- 
icers; another is the new Goodrich 


Ameripol, the synthetic with best re- 
sistance to the deteriorating action of 
gasoline. 


Tanks were lined with these new 
Goodrich constructions. Above you see 
one of them after a proving-ground test 
—the metal deool tl torn, but the 
rubber lining actually holding gasoline 
as safely as though no bullet had ever 
been fired. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Mechanical Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 


‘Goodrich 


Ginst in Rubber 
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Blackie: 


“Everybody’s looking at us, Whitey” 


UW) “Naturally, Blackie—we’re 
setting the fashion” 


@ It takes individuality to set a fashion. 
That’s why Black & White is the order 
of the day. For this great Scotch has 
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character — distinguished by magnificent 
flavor and rare bouquet. So if you want 
complete satisfaction in Scotch — follow 


the fashion—ask for Black & White. EIGHT 


YEARS OLD 


“BLACK & WHITE 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY e 86.8 PROOF 
COPYRIGHT 1941, THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y., SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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Thousands are Switching 
to Plymouth...4 OUT OF EVERY 10 
New Plymouth Buyers are 
Trading in Other Makes — after 
Getting the FACTS, Taking the RIDE! 


Nake 
$117” wheelbase—some car!”” 
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“So easy to steer and park!’’ “One ride—and I traded!” ‘*A powerhouse to drive!”’ “It's such a big car!” *] saved with the low price!” 


- “opegesemnesagas 
ees 


a | Discover New Value! 
sph i6 Ml. Le . 3 . © . sy ‘ #8 NE RIDE will clinch it! The 


beautiful Plymouth—of 
a - . dy “All Three”’ low-priced cars— 
NVILLE 2 Ml. ee {ee -. fae gives the gentlest ride, the best 
ee: Ue . +” o>. Wee a performance, the finest quality! 
: . Pe You get the luxurious room 
and ride of a big 117-inch wheel- 
base — longest of “‘All 3’! And 
with new High-Torque Per- 
formance and new power-gear- 
ing, you do Jess gear-shifting! 
You get new Safety Rims on 
wheels, an Oil Bath Air Clean- 
er, Front Coil Springs, a wide 
choice of colors—on even the 
lowest-priced models! Ride 
Plymouth and you'll buy it! 
Major Bowes, C.B.S., Thurs., 9 to 10 P.M., E.S.T. 





B® LOOK AT ’41 PRICES OF “ALL 3” 
Plymouth is actually lowest-priced of 
“All Three’”’ low-priced cars on many 
models. And it’s very easy to buy. Plym- 
outh Division of Chrysler Corporation. 


Prices are Subject to Change Without Notice 


AND YOU’LL 



































ILLUSTRATION COURTESY OF TIDE MAGAZINE 
















**Give me your candid opinion, Tony. What do your 
other clients think about Fluorescent Lighting?”’ 








WHAT DO YOU KNOW about :'.. 
new General Electric fluorescent light- 
ing? Do you know the facts or is your 
knowledge based largely on hearsay? 
So new, so different are these cool 
tubes of indoor daylight with their new 
high levels of illumination—so full of 
advantages when used properly — that 
General Electric undertakes to high- 
light here some facts every business- 
man should know. 





THIS MACHINE fests brightness of fluores- 
cent powders (phosphors) used in G-E 
Mazpa Fluorescent lamps to assure 
maximum light output throughout life. ~- 








QUESTION. What is fluorescent lighting? 
ANSweRrR. G-E Fluorescent Lighting is 
a brand new source of illumination. 
A source in which the light is pro- 
duced not by a-filament, but through 
fluorescent powders (phosphors), 
coated on the inside of long glass 
tubes, which convert invisible ultra- 
violet energy into visible light. The 
result is the closest practical ap- 
proach yet made to the outdoor day- 
light for which eyes were built. 


IN THIS INSPECTION, one of many tests, 
the girl is checking the overall length, 
accuracy of base pins, and ton 
bases ‘of G_E Mazpa F lamps. 


Q@. What can it do for my plant? 

A. Since G-E fluorescent lighting is 
cooler and more efficient than most 
other forms of lighting, it permits 
mills, factories, and machine shops 
to have more light with less glare 
than has ever before been practical. 
People actually see faster, with !ess 
fatigue, in better light. And you have 
a right to expect increased produc- 
tion, fewer rejects, less accidents, nd 


improved employee morale — even 





HERE a skilled technician places a 100 

watt G-E Mazpa F lamp in one of th 
giant “electric eyes” that General Elec 
tric uses to measure light output. 
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in THIS “‘life-test”” G-E Mazpa F lamps 
burn day and night to help assure the 
high standards set by G-E research. 


daytime morale on the night shift — 
when fluorescent lighting has been 
properly installed in your plant. 


Q. What if I’m in retail business? 


A. Stores of every size and type, 
from groceries to department stores, 
are finding that G-E Fluorescent 
Lighting can result in better sales, 
fewer exchanges, and happier clerks. 
Its higher-level illumination makes 
merchandise more attractive, more 
visible. 

Q. Should I insist on G-E MAZDA 

Fluorescent Lamps? 

a. We hope you do, because we 
know how hard it is to make a good 
fluorescent lamp! We know that since 
G-E Mazpa “F” lamps were intro- 
duced in 1938, efficiency has been in- 
creased as much as 40% and prices 
reduced as much as 45%. We know 
that today’s G-E Mazpa “F” lamps 
are made to give maximum light out- 
put for current consumed—made to 


“stay brighter longer”. Without 


boasting, we know that when better 
fluorescent lamps are made, Mazpa 
Research and Development can be 
counted on to produce them. 








TYPICAL of today’s better fluorescent 
lighting installations is this 75 foot- 
candle illumination in Pugh Brothers’ 
jewelry store, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Q. What about fixtures? 
A. General Electric cooperates with 
many fixture manufacturers, and does 
not make fixtures itself, Your G-E 
Mazpa lamp distributor can show 
you a complete line of certified fix- 
tures to fit every business—complete 
with G-E Mazpa “F” lamps, ready to 
hang up and turn on. You can choose 


from ‘a wide variety of individual ° 


styles and types. 

Be sure to get certified fixtures 
(Fleur-O-Lier or RLM) _ including 
certified ballasts and starters. Fix- 
tures bearing the Fleur-O-Lier or 
RLM tag assure maximum fixture 
performance when certified by Elec- 
trical Testing Laboratories to comply 
with exacting specifications. Such 
certification may be obtained by any 
fixture manufacturer whose product 
meets required specifications. 





THIS 5-FOOT 100 watt G-E Mazpa F 
lamp is latest addition to complete line. 
They are now available at new low 
prices announced January Ist, 1941, 


Q@. What should I do first? 

A. See your G-E Mazpa lamp distri- 
butor. He can draw on all the re- 
sources and experience of the Gener- 
al Electric Company to see that you 
get the best fluorescent 
lighting properly engineered to your 
needs — at the lowest possible cost! 
Be sure to see your local lighting 
company for valuable advice on how 
G-E Fluorescent Lighting can best be 
used in your business. 


possible 


For new illustrated booklet, “How 
to Speed Sales with Fluorescent 
Lighting”, write General Electric 
Company, Dept. 166-NW-B, Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Made To slay brighter Longer 









G-E MAZDA F lamps provide 50 to 75 foot- 
candles in these display niches for J. L. 
Hudson Co., Detroit. 





























BEFORE YOU BUY, 
ASK YOURSELF 
THESE QUESTIONS: 


1. Are you getting a wide 
enough choice of fixtures so 
that your fluorescent lighting 
meets your individual needs? 


2. Is the performance of the 
fixtures and ballasts and start- 
ers certified for best lighting 
results by Electrical Testing 
Laboratories? 


3. Are you getting G-E MAZDA 
Fluorescent Lamps, which give 
all the efficiencies and econo- 
mies of MAZDA Research? 





















THIS TAG identifies Fleur-O-Lier fixtures, 
made by over 40 experienced manufac- 
turers. G-E Mazpa F lamps are recom- 
mended for use only with equi i 0 O- 







viding good power factor, such as Fleur- 
O-Liers, or RLM Industrial Fixtures. 
















MAZDA: NOT THE NAME OF A THING, BUT THE MARK OF A RESEARCH SERVICE 











«-- While Rail-Pullman takes the 
storm in its stride! 


OUTSIDE—Old Man Winter is riding 
high! Weather reports say “Blizzard.” 
Yet on hundreds of Pullman trains pas- 
sengers sleep soundly. Theirs no fear of 
the storm! 


For Pullman “gets through.” And, 
the folks back home won’t worry. They 
know that you are safe and comfortable. 


The panel below summarizes Pull- 
man’s advantages for business travel; 
note them! It’s a list that no other form 
of transportation can equal! 


So...go Pullman next time. Let Rail- 
Pullman take you there in the safety, in 
the comfort, and with the dependability 
for which it’s famous. 

You'll agree it pays to “sleep your way 
there” in a real Pullman bed .. . fair 
weather or blizzard! 








Pullman service is available practi- 
cally everywhere in the United States 
and also over certain important routes 
in Canada and Mexico, 











CENTER-OF-TOWN ARRIVAL... usually 
@ step or so from hotels and center of 
business. Saves you time and trouble! 








Travel Advantages for 
Business Men: 


RELIABILITY in meeting appointments! 
Rail-Pullman gets you there, whatever 
the weather. No need to wire cancellations 
or request embarrassing postponements 
of business meetings. 


SLEEP, and feel fit on arrival! Sleep isa 
business necessity. You get iton Pullman! 
LOOK WELL-GROOMED... thanks to 
Pullman’s “hotel” -like facilities. Plenty 
of space for personal luggage, and it’s al- 
ways accessible. 

TRAVEL AT NIGHT—DAY FOR BUSINESS. 
Leave your office late. Take along work to 
do aboard Pullman, if you like. 

FAST, FREQUENT SCHEDULES. Rail- 
Pullman gives you the safest fast trans- 
portation in the world. 


SERVICE, by courteous, efficient attend- 
ants, trained in travel hospitality. 

















--e the “Ist Class” Way to Travel 
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by DALE HARRISON 


Herr! Herr! —The lady asked an 
Indianapolis librarian for “Mein 
Kampf” but couldn’t say who wrote 
it. “I can’t keep up with these new- 
comers,” she apologized. 


Cupid vs. Stalin—Mrs. Margaret 
Carroll got a divorce in Newark 
(N.J.) when she related that her 
mate, asked to choose between her 
and Communism, saw Red. 


Wacks Welcome—tThe Screw- 
balls of America, just chartered in 
Indiana, is for folks “slightly off 
center.” The number of members— 
a mere 160—seems_ ridiculously 
small, considering. And by the way: 
whatever happened to North Da- 
kota’s $.P.P.P.P.P.—Society for the 
Prevention of People Putting Pars- 
ley on Potatoes? 


Yes—But Where?—Thurman 
Arnold’s friends often say: “That 
man is going places.” Well—. He 
boarded a Pullman in New York, 
Washington-bound. He slept. Came 
the dawn and he looked out the win- 
dow. “Zounds!” he exclaimed. “I’m 
in Boston!” He had boarded the 
wrong train. 


James, My Ocarina—Arthur 
Cremin, a New York music teacher, 
believes a  person’s personality 
should govern his choice of a musi- 
cal instrument, viz.: Affectionate 
type (Hedy Lamarr)—accordion; 
simple, sincere (Clark Gable) — 
violin; quiet hobbyist (Mr. Roose- 
velt, stamp collector) —banjo; stolid 
(Stalin) trumpet; florid (Musso- 
lini)—sing. Hitler, Mr. Cremin 
states firmly, is definitely a piccolo 
type. 


Number Pleas—tThere’ll be no 
license tag numbers under 10,000 in 
Indiana hereafter. It was costing thie 
state $11,000 a year to satisfy citi- 
zens’ numerological whims, and tlie 
governor finally lost his patience 
when a motorist demanded No. 71! 
—*“so I'll get hot in a crap game 


_ 


Hat Wrack—A New Hampshir: 
motorist lifted himself painfully from 
the debris of a head-on collision, 
stomped over to where the other 
driver was nursing bruises, shook his 
fist under the fellow’s nose, and de- 
manded angrily: “Where’s my hat?” 
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WHOSE MILLIONS BACK 
COMMUNISM IN THE U.S.2 


p This week’s Saturday Evening Post names’ the names of “Amer- 

ican” business men, manufacturers, playboys, misguided wealthy 

widows, government employees, and clergymen who have supported Read MUDDLED MILLIONS 
Communist and other left-wing propaganda to the tune of more by 


than $3,000,000. Here’s the story of some home-bred fortunes that 
went in for hand-biting. On page 9 of the Post—now on sale. BENJAMIN STOLBERG 































A new Paul Gallico fight story 


“That kid,” said the doctor at the Golden Gloves Tournament, 
‘will either be a champ boxer—or end in Sing Sing.”’ Gallico 
spins the memorable story of a hoodlum who traveled both 
roads at once. Read Oh, Them Golden Mittens in this week’s 
issue of The Saturday Evening Post. 


“Willie, kiss that pretty si 
vy, 





“Willie, I said to myself, maybe 
she’ll elope. Ask her again. I was 
sick of waiting and Dolly was beau- 
tiful.”” Love in Brooklyn as de- 
scribed by Zachary Gold in the yarn 
Money in the Bank. 


IS THIS LINCOLN? 


p> On April 24, 1865, nine days after Lincoln’s 
assassination, two photos were made of the dead 
President. The Lincoln family, and the War De- 
partment, ordered the plates and prints destroyed. 
Was one print saved? Is this it? We give you the 
strange history of a photo kept secret for 75 years. 


Training champion bird-dogs 


If you love dogs, don’t miss the color photos of the world’s 
smartest bird-dogs, competing at Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan. 
Vereen (Swamp Water) Bell tells you tricks and secrets of 
training and handling. See Post page 18. § 


Baseball's greatest pinch- pitcher a 
Get a load of that hardy perennial, clubhouse orator, wrestler, : 
ribber and butterfly-ball heaver—the White Sox’ one and 
only Teddy (The Lion-Hearted) Lyons. By John Terrill. 





A new mystery novel 


Last week they found her body in the clamshells! This week join 
thousands of mystery fans on the second lap of Dorothy 
Cameron Disney’s and George Sessions Perry’s new thriller 
Thirty Days Hath September. ALSO...a color photo story, 
Lincoln Lived Here, short stories, editorials, and cartoons. 









with Multi raph 


TRADE-MARK AEG MM 


0.8, PAT. OFF 


@ An impressive list, but only a part of what you can really 
do with Multigraph-Multilith Methods in your office. 
Multigraph enables you to duplicate what you need in the 
high quality you demand. You get the job done when you 
want it in the right quantity. Of greatest importance, you 
can make substantial savings on cost. 

Multigraph is convenient . . . no delays on rush work; 
Multigraph is flexible . . . no overstock with consequent loss 
due to form obsolescence. 

A representative, familiar with every phase of office 
duplicating, will bring you specimens that prove Multigraph 
versatility, quality, and economy. Just call MULTIGRAPH SALES 
AGENCY. If you prefer, write to 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION® Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


Sales Agencies in Principal Cities Provide Service Everywhere 
MULTIGRAPH and MULTILITH are trade-marks registered in the United States Patent Office 


Multigraph ano Multilith Duplicators 








NEWSWEEK 
LETTERS 
Sitka’s Churches 


Holy smoke, gentlemen! Your battle. 
hymn commentary on the Lutheran inva. 
sion of “sinful Sitka” as you wor: jt 
(Newsweek, Jan. 13) has caused quite 
a hue and cry to sound up and down 
these historic streets. For you’ve touched 
our civic pride where the epidermis js 
rather tender. 

Not that the boys don’t imbibe a bit; 
of course they do. But your reporting 
missed the facts on our going church «on. 
cerns by such a distance that they had 
better be listed. We are literally overrun 
with religious organizations. 

The Russians were here first, so let us 
note the Greek-Orthodox Church, St. Mi- 
chael’s Cathedral, spiritual relic of all the 
Pacific Northwest, filled with its treasures, 
very active at this moment, its church 
calendar crowded with bizarre and fasci- 
nating ceremonies. Then there is the Shel- 
don Jackson Mission School, cradle of 
Presbyterian missionary work in the 
North, with a Presbyterian Church and a 
thriving congregation. Episcopal Bishop 
Peter Trimble Rowe’s own mission stands 
in an enchanting spot, St. Peter’s by the 
Sea, one of the most striking of rustic church 
buildings in the world. Regular services are 
held here each week. A Pentecostal Evan- 
gelical pastor cooperating with two Sal- 
vation Army officers who are. permanent- 
ly stationed here, plus Father Tim Ryan’s 
growing Catholic parish which you men- 
tioned, completes our roster. 

No fooling, Sitka deserves a cleaner bill 
of spiritual health and morals from News- 
WEEK. 











BOB WAHL 
Secretary 


Sitka Chamber of Commerce 
Sitka, Alaska 





Renaming the U.S. 


Concerning the letters of Ida Douglass, 
Tucson, Ariz. (NEWSWEEK, Dec. 30, 1940), 
and Juan Halcon, Pasadena, Calif. (Jan. 
20): In all my rather extensive corre- 
spondence, when referring to the United 
States, I have invariably called it “Usonia” 
and “Usonian” which, as Miss (or Mrs.) 
Douglass notes, uses the initial letiers 
U-nited S-tates O-f N-orth A-merica, or 
“Usonan,” to which I would suggest a:d- 
ing an “I” for euphony. 

It is a beautiful name, and one of which 
we might well be proud. We natives of 
the U.S. have no more right to assume 
the all-inclusive name of “America” or 
“American” than the Canadians, or Bra- 
zilians, or Argentineans, or any other 1a- 
tion on the American continent. And they 
all resent it, more or less. 

LOUIS D. LINDSLE} 


Harbor, Ore. 
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COOLER: 


ONLY LOW-PRICED CAR WITH 


90-H.P. VALVE-IN-HEAD “VICTORY” ENGINE! 

BIG, ROOMY BODY BY FISHER WITH UNISTEEL TURRET TOP! 
CONCEALED SAFETY-STEPS AT EACH DOOR asmoneo runninc soaros! 
UNITIZED KNEE-ACTION FOR MAXIMUM RIDING EASE! 
STRONG, RIGID, DURABLE BOX-GIRDER FRAME! 
ORIGINAL FISHER NO DRAFT VENTILATION! 
VACUUM-POWER SHIFT AND TIPTOE-MATIC CLUTCH ar No ExtRA Cost! 


é 


"8 FURST BECAUSE LTS IMEST "ete 





YOU CAN GET 
MORE LIGHT AND 





BETTER LIGHT AT 





LOWER CosT/ 








Every Office, Store and Factory needs the cool, brilliant, non- 
glaring, shadowless illumination provided by the amazing 
new Fluorescent Lighting. It’s the modern method for light- 
ing your way to increased salesand greater working efficiency! 


To get Fluorescent Lighting at its best, you need the p/us values found 
only in GUTH Fixtures with their Diffuse ALZAK Aluminum Re- 
flectors of engineered design. This scientific combination— ARCTIC 
DAYLIGHT—brings true seeing comfort—reduces eyestrain — 
gives more illumination for less money—all in a 75% cooler light 
whose color quality resembles true daylight! This “Bonus-lighting” 
is virtually permanent, too, because GUTH Diffuse ALZAK Alumi- 
num Reflectors are super-durable, retaining their initial reflectivity 


indefinitely! 


ALZAK 


ALUMINUM 


REFLECTORS 





GUTH P-F-C Plastic Diffusers 


snap-on and off any make of Fluorescent 
Lamps—reduce surface-brightness of the 
bare lamp— give a soft, pleasing illumina- 
tion that’s extra-easy on the eyes. 


- 


(2 Detailed Lighting Plan prepared for 
: you without obligation. Write for 
this today, also for name of Distributor 
in your city who will demonstrate the 
various types of Guth Fixtures. 





ALZAK Increases 
Lighting Effectiveness 


Any Lighting Equipment is only as good 
as its Reflecting Surface. GUTH Fixtures 
have Diffuse ALZAK Aluminum Reflec- 
tors, designed to deliver up to 25% more 
light output and insure lifetime per- 
manence. Guth ALZAK Aluminum Re- 
flectors provide a more stimulating, life- 
giving atmosphere. 





THE EDWIN F. GUTH CO. 
2615 Washington Ave. 

St. Lovis, Mo. 

Leaders in Lighting 

Since 1902 
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Born: To Mr. and Mrs. Nick Bow, 
quadruplets—three boys and a girl, ai Fy). 
go, N. D., Feb. 6. Brown is a farmer an) 
filling-station operator. 


Birtupay: George Ade. 
Indiana humorist, 75. Feb, 
9. Now in Miami Beach, 
Fla., for the winter (his 
annual custom) , Ade com. 
mented: “I have mace the 
mistake of overadvertis. 
" Wide World ing my birthday. Now we 

Ade have come to a mileston 

which cannot be salute, 

with airy persiflage” ... Col. Charles 4. 

Lindbergh, aviator, 39, Feb. 4... Bab, 

Ruth, former home-run king, 47, Feb. 7 

... William Allen White, famous Kansas 
editor, 73, Feb. 10. 





Divorcep: Amon G. Carter, publisher 
of The Fort Worth Star-Telegram, and 
the former Nenetta Burton, in Fort 
Worth, Texas, Feb. 4. Mrs. Carter charged 
mental cruelty. He did not contest the suit. 


Diep: Max Annenberg, 66, former cir- 
culation manager of The New York Daily 
News and one of the country’s highest paid 
newspaper executives (more than $100,000 
a year), after a long illness, in Phoenix, 
Ariz., Feb. 7. An immigrant boy from 
Prussia, Annenberg worked his way up 
from a Chicago newsboy. On the day of his 
death, the editorial page of The News car- 
ried a black-bordered “Memo to Max An- 
nenberg” from the paper’s publisher, Capt. 
J. M. Patterson, which read: “Good-by. | 
am going to miss you a lot. Hope to be 
seeing you some day” ... R. Walton 
Moore, 81, Counselor of the State Depart- 
ment, of pneumonia, at his home in Fair- 
fax, Va., Feb. 8. A distinguished lawyer, 
Moore had also served in the House of Rep- 
resentatives from 1919 through 1931 .. 
Willis Van Devanter, 81, former Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, of a heart attack, in Washington, 
D. C., Feb. 8. Appointed 
by Taft in 1910, Van De- 
vanter, a consistent con- 
servative who frequently 
opposed New Deal legis- 
lation, retired in 1937— 
just at the height of the 
controversy over the pro- 
posed enlargement of the pewswem 
Supreme Court... How- Van Devaiter 
ard Heinz, 63, president of 
the H. J. Heinz Co., of a cerebral hemor- 
rhage, in Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 9. . . /?ved 
Smoot, 79, former United States Sen«tor 
from Utah (1903 through 1933) and ayos- 
tle of the Mormon Church, in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., Feb. 9. An expert in govern- 
ment finance, he was the co-author of the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff act of 1930. 
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THE STAT 


LEADING MIDWEST INDUSTRIAL STATE 


More than $5,000,000,000.00 worth of manufactured, fabricated, and 
processed articles are turned out by Illinois firms each year. Twelve 
thousand establishments in 220 classifications of manufacturing indus- 
tries give employment to three-quarters of a million persons in this 
State. Agricultural and mineral raw materials, metals, chemicals, and 
by-products are utilized to produce the finished products for the markets 
of the world. Illinois has achieved its prominence in manufacturing 
through the combination of strategic central location, excellent ship- 
ping facilities, good labor supply, ample fuel, power and water, and 
an abundance of raw materials in great variety. These factors contribute 
to the continued and accelerated progress of Industry in this State, 
and are important considerations to any manufacturer planning a change 
of location or the establishment of a branch plant. For full details of 
the advantages of Illinois as they apply to your business, write— 


ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL * STATE HOUSE * SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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ALANCED ADVANTAGES 





Do you realize the value of a smile 
when telephoning? [ft helps a lot. 


Of course, the other person can’t see 


you but the smile js there just the 


same. It’s in your voice. And it re. 


flects a friendly, cordial personality, 


In times like these, “The Voice with 


a Smile”? js especially important and 


worth while. It is a characteristic 
of the American people. And one 
of the fine traditions of the Bell] 


telephone business. 


THE BELL SYSTEM Is DOING ITs PART IN THE COUNTRY’s PROGRAM OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





weer, 


Naval Swap Plan 


The vigorously denied story that the 
U.S. planned to swap twenty destroyers 
for the British battleship George V_ con- 
tained some element of truth. The story 
(first reported by Clifford Prevost of 
The Detroit Free Press) came from a 
source unusually close to F.D.R., indicat- 
ing that the general idea has at least been 
discussed at the White House. Moreover, 
naval experts agree that the U.S. would 
do well to get more capital ships in place 
of some of its lighter craft, particularly 
since the latter can be replaced more 
quickly than battleships can be built. And 
most believe that destroyers and light 
cruisers would be more useful to Britain 
than battleships at this time. It’s a good 
bet that some plan along these lines will 
come into the open before long. 


Anti-Strike Moves 


Conservative Southern congressmen are 
maneuvering cagily to push anti-strike 
legislation. In the House, the strategy is 
to route such bills. around Representative 
Norton’s Labor Committee, which is con- 
sidered “pro-labor” and likely to shelve the 
bills as it did last year’s NLRA amend- 
ments. Vinson’s bill to prevent strikes on 
naval work is being routed through his 
own Naval Affairs Committee; later at- 
tempts will be made to expand it to cover 
all defense contracts. A half-dozen other 
anti-strike bills are being handled by the 
conservative Hatton Sumners’ Judiciary 
Committee. Prospects: No flat outlawry 
of defense strikes will be enacted. Chances 
are about 50-50 for some law requiring a 
cooling-off period before strikes can be 
called. 


Seaway Arguments 


When the Administration opens its new 
campaign (forecast here last week) to have 
the St. Lawrence Seaway project approved 
by a simple joint resolution, much empha- 
sis will be put on a defense argument. This 
will be that the seaway, which will be 
navigable by Navy vessels up to the size 
of cruisers, will make Great Lakes ship- 
yards available for large-scale naval con- 
struction. Roosevelt, in proposing the proj- 
ect, will bring out the findings of the 
Army engineers whom he ordered to make 
a survey last fall. Their report will say 


that the power development parts of the 
project can be completed in four years; 
the seaway part, in five years. 


Nazi Agent Worry 


U.S. officials are disturbed over the 
recent rapid expansion of personnel in 
German consulates here. They don’t like 
the looks of the trend and suspect it is 
being done for propaganda work and 
“high-class espionage.” But the Admin- 
istration feels it can do nothing about this 
so long as the formality of diplomatic re- 
lations with Germany exists. A kindred 
annoyance, by the way, is the fact that 
Axis correspondents still are entitled to— 
and do—attend the press conferences of 
Roosevelt, Knox, Stimson, and others. 


‘People’s Meeting’ 

Communists and fellow travelers are 
covertly laying plans for a gigantic “Amer- 
ican People’s Meeting” in New York next 
April. Patterned after the recent London 
“People’s Convention” which denounced 
the Churchill government, this conven- 
tion is to call for a negotiated peace in 
Europe and for complete rapprochement 
between the U.S. and Russia. Though 
the meeting will be avowedly non-Com- 
munist, party leaders are planning the 
agenda and are now circulating memo- 
randa urging party sympathizers to par- 
ticipate. 


Washington Straws 


Tom Corcoran, still not sure whether 
he'll return to the government or start 
private practice in N.Y., is now repre- 
senting a new magnesium company in 
Washington negotiations . . . The Nation- 
al Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People is preparing a campaign 
to block appointment of Senator Byrnes 
to the Supreme Court . . . Lord Halifax, 
during his much-criticized call on Senator 
George, Foreign Relations Chairman, 
actually spent most of the time discussing 
differences between U.S. and English 
parliamentary procedure. 


Trivia 

One of the House’s first moves was 
voting to increase the salary of a former 
popular member, Lindsay Warren of 
North Carolina, now Comptroller General, 
from $10,000 to $12,000 a year .. . Many 
GOP congressmen have fumed so over 
Willkie’s Lend-Lease stand that Washing- 
ton correspondents say they can’t tell 
whether Willkie or Roosevelt is referred 
to when a Republican ledder speaks of 


“that man”... Dr. Karl Compton, M.LT. 
president and Defense Research Commit- 
tee member, tells of an able inventor who 
had to be rejected as a defense researcher 
because military intelligence agents re- 
ported that his wife habitually told every- 
thing she knew at her woman’s club. 





Invasion of Britain? 


Riau those familiar with uncensored 
government reports, speculation about in- 
vasion of England varies widely. The near- 
est thing to a common view is probably 
this: If Germany wins complete mastery 
of the air, successful invasion will be pos- 
sible; if not, it will be next to impossible. 
Hence, when the weather clears (and if 
Germany is free from troubles on other 
fronts), the Nazis are likely to try out 
wholesale aerial attacks that will dwarf 
even last September’s tryout. These will 
be aimed at British planes, airports, and 
plane factories, with the purpose of wreck- 
ing the RAF. If this effort doesn’t prove 
too costly in the first few days, Hitler will 
try to continue it until the RAF is 
knocked out as completely as was the 
French Air Force. Otherwise, he will call 
it off as he did last September. 


French Food Riots 


It hasn’t got by the censors, but food 
shortage has brought on serious rioting 
recently in several towns in unoccupied 
France. The demonstrations have extend- 
ed even to Vichy, with hunger marchers 
from the St. Etienne area parading in the 
capital streets. There have been a number 
of arrests. Privately, the Vichy govern- 
ment blames the shortages at least in part 
on the Nazi authorities. Supplies from 
provinces in the occupied area, arranged 
for at Paris, have been turned back at the 
border. Significantly, the situation began 
to become acute after Laval was ousted 
and had disclaimed responsibility for con- 
ditions in the unoccupied zone. 


Eastern Russian Plan 


From two correspondents who have just 
traveled across Siberia come reports that 
Moscow is now hard at work on the long- 
held plan to make Asiatic Russia com- 
pletely independent—economically and 
militarily—of European Russia. More in- 
dustries, particularly steel and oil, are be- 
ing established there, and thousands of 
people (many from Poland and the Baltic 
countries) are being moved into the re- 
gion. More important, although some U.S. 
material imported through Vladivostok is 
undoubtedly reaching Germany, a greater 


(No part of this or the ne~t page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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proportion is going into huge Siberian 
stockpiles. The purpose, of course, is to 
make it possible for Russia to fight a war 
on two fronts if necessary. 


Nazi African Agents 


There’s ample basis for reports that 
Nazi agents—or “representatives”—are in 
French North Africa keeping watch on 
General Weygand. These men have diplo- 
matic passports obtained at Paris by Nazi 
Ambassador Abetz and countersigned by 
Vichy. Consequently, they’re immune 
from interference by colonial police, and 
because they have been given special 
cable-office privileges they can send re- 
ports to Berlin without clearing them 
through local authorities. Recently, when 
Weygand made a long automobile trip to 
an outlying part of Algeria, two Nazi 
agents were noticed tagging along, re- 
spectfully keeping their distance of a few 
miles, but never losing track of the Gen- 
eral’s party. 


Almazan’s ‘Explanation’ 


Surprisingly enough, there has been no 
publicity in the U.S. on Gen. Juan An- 
dreu Almazan’s “explanation” of his de- 
feat last year in Mexico’s Presidential 
election. Charging that not only his own 
followers but the U.S. sold him out, Alma- 
zan claims (1) that George Creel, World 
War press chief, told him that Secretary 
Hull favored his cause, and (2) that El- 
liott Roosevelt, in a secret Fort Worth 
hotel-room conference, assured him that 
he would present his case energetically 
at the White House. U.S. support for 
Almazan didn’t materialize, of course, but 
his present complaints aren’t carrying much 
weight with the Mexican public. 


Foreign Notes 


It’s still denied that British troops are 
engaged in front-line fighting with the 
Greeks, but two Polish battalions are 
fighting with the Greeks in the northern 
sector and giving a good account of them- 
selves . . . The newest refugees to arrive 
here soon may be the entire officer corps of 
the Lithuanian Navy (two men), who are 
now in Lisbon. With full naval rank and 
uniforms, they for years commanded army 
units and had had their first ship, a gun- 
boat, only a short time when Russia 
moved in . . . Despite the war, a new 
royal train is being built for the British 
King and Queen, who particularly need it 
now because of extensive inspection trips. 
It will have all modern conveniences, but 
won’t be armored like the dictators’. 





New Gas Process 


A further, major improvement in the 
refining of aviation gasoline will be an- 
nounced shortly. It should be of far-reach- 





ing military importance. Known as “con- 
tinuous catalytic” refining, the process has 
been developed by half a dozen companies 
which pooled their research resources. Un- 
der it, vaporized oil is piped into newly 
developed equipment and broken down by 
a powder catalyst. The method permits 
continuous operation of the stills and is 
estimated to cut costs of refining by some 
25%. A commercial plant for producing 
aviation gasoline under the process is now 
being constructed, and licenses will be sold 
to other producers. 


Machine-Tool Crackdown 


The OPM is beginning, by one means 
and another, to crack down on small deal- 
ers whom it has found to be hoarding 
machine tools. For months many such 
dealers have been buying up secondhand 
machine tools wherever they could, storing 
them in warehouses, and waiting for a 
chance to make a killing. Some of the tools 
are already being sold, at more than they 
cost when new, to frantic manufacturers 
who are willing to pay a fat premium 
rather than wait six or more months for 
new tools. Recently the OPM has been 
tipped off to several cases where second- 
hand tools are being kept in warehouses 
pending still further rises in prices. It’s 
now tracking down the owners and subject- 
ing them to all the pressure it can muster. 


New Products 


Reynolds Metals Co. has perfected a 
paper “Thermos-type” container. Consist- 
ing of a paper cup suspended in a larger 
foil-wrapped paper container, the gadget 
is supposed to keep foods hot or cold for 
several hours ... A new gunpowder that’s 
flashless, smokeless, and unaffected by 
damp weather is now in production .. . 
Women who insist on, wearing flimsy open- 
toed shoes in zero weather can keep their 
feet waryh with new transparent anklets 
made of Pliofilm and worn over the 
stockings. 





Miscellany 
‘Hie FCC plans monitoring all Axis 


broadcasts to this hemisphere for study by 
military men. It may set up a special sta- 
tion in San Juan, P.R., to intercept broad- 
casts to Latin America, since those beams 
miss the U.S. ... Another of the “sensa- 
tional” anti-Soviet books is being prepared 
by Alexander Barmine, former Soviet dip- 
lomat . . . An NBC man flies from New 
York to Florida every week end during 
the winter to check Walter Winchell’s Sun- 
day-night broadcasts for possible libel. 


Axis Air-Mail Route 


Aside from the Pacific route (Periscope, 
Jan. 27), the Axis has one other method of 
getting important mail to the U.S. This is 





via the Italian LATI airline, running fron, 
Rome to Rio de Janeiro. However, Ay 
mail isn’t sent via the short, quick rout, 
of Pan American because that line stop; 
at Trinidad, where British censors now go 
through the mail. Instead, it goes down ty 
Buenos Aires, across the Andes, and on up 
Pan American-Grace’s west-coast line. Re. 
cently, 30 bags of mail from a LATT plane 
were put aboard a Pan American east-coast 
plane at Rio by mistake, and British cep. 


sors in Trinidad had a field day. 


Movie Lines 


In the name of realism Warner Brothers 
keeps the set for “Winged Victory” covered 
with a synthetic “Scotch mist” by forcing 
100 gallons of water an hour through tiny 
apertures in 1,400 feet of pipe . . . Holly- 
wood guessers currently believe either In- 
grid Bergman or Luise Rainer will get the 
feminine lead (Maria) in the film of Er- 
nest Hemingway’s “For Whom the Bell 
Tolls” . . . In “Pioneer Woman” Barbara 
Stanwyck will set some sort of an age rec- 
ord by portraying a 109-year-old woman. 


Nazi ‘Radio Shanghai’ 


As yet unpublicized has been the recent 
use of Shanghai as a proving ground for 
German radio propaganda. The Nazis have 
inaugurated there a program in English 
called “Mack and Bill,” modeled after the 
Berlin programs of “Fritz and Fred,” 
“Jimmy and Johnny,” etc. First broadcast 
over a neutral station, it has since been 
shifted to the German station there. Par- 
ticipants in “Mack and Bill” are Charles 
L. Flick, a former Rhode Islander reputed 
to be the first American in this war to 
adopt German citizenship, and a New 
York Chinese-American named Herbert 
Moy. The Germans now plan establish- 
ing a huge new station in Shanghai to 
compete with the powerful British sta- 
tion in Singapore and to blanket the 
Far East with propaganda in several lan- 
guages. 


What’s Happened To—? 


Joan Lowell, whose supposedly true 
book “Cradle of the Deep” sold well over 
100,000 copies before it was widely con- 
demned as a hoax, is now Mrs. Leek A. 
Bowen, wife of a retired sea captain, and 
lives quietly at Goyaz in the Brazilian 
hinterlands . . . Rheba Crawford, famous 
as “The Angel of Broadway” for her post- 
war Salvation Army work in N.Y.’ 
theatrical district and later as assistant 
to Aimee Semple McPherson, will short- 
ly begin writing an “inspirational” news- 
paper column for a Los Angeles feature 
syndicate . . . Walter F. Brown, Hoover's 
Postmaster General, now lives in N. Y.., 
where he practices law, but he makes 
regular visits to his old home (Toledo, 
Ohio) to look after business interests 
there. 
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@ The American system cannot survive here unless the 
red totalitarian system is defeated in Europe, and that total- 
itarian system cannot be defeated unless more goods of 
peace and war are turned out quick/y in America... 
Why should you worry? Let the American system go? 


Better look first at how your lot compares—and then 





see if this American system isn’t worth working for:— 


Here are the facts about a typical workman 


| Under the American system Under the European system 
| ( 
Week’s wage $30 including overtime $12 
Basic hours of work 40 60 
Freedom Changes job at will Works where and how ordered 
Savings Does what he likes Taken away by forced govern- 
with them ment “loans” 
Automobile One in every family A luxury reserved for govern- 
) ment “officials” 
Children Enjoy family life Taken by the government for 
enforced labor and drilling 
Food Whatever you enjoy Wood “flour,” synthetic “‘saus- 
age’’—whatever some bu- 
reau decides you can have 
Free time Movies, family, what- Meetings, drills and do what 
ever you like you're told 
_ 











Which do you want? Then remember—on the amount of 


work you produce today depends which you will get. 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 
Cleveland 













Danger! In the making of torpedoes, fuses and other high ex- 
plosives, accurate control of humidity is essential. Carrier solved 
the problem in World War I days . . . today helps build our na- 
tional defense—from airplane engines to range finders—quicker, 
better, safer. 





They Drive By Night — Giant, refrigerated trucks rush 
perishable foods to market. Carrier Refrigeration, tough enough 
to stand the gaff, keeps loads safe and fresh . . . serves here as 
faithfully as in your corner butcher shop. 


Air Conditionings F2A2 lane 


Dr. Willis H. Carrier “invented” air conditioning. Thanks 

to controls and techniques developed by him and his 

associates, air conditioning has opened a new-world for 

you in the comforts you enjoy, the things you eat and 
wear, the way you live and work. 








Ice making wasn’t enough or there would be no reason for a 
Carrier Air Conditioning system in Finland near the Arctic 
Circle. This use of Carrier products helps make better 
cigarettes in the world’s farthest north cigarette factory, 


Lovely Climate — Florida previews Spring in fashions—and 
in “weather” custom-made by “air conditioning’s first name.” 
The Carrier Self-Contained Weathermaker brings to smaller 
stores at low cost the same dependable, profitable comfort 
enjoyed by stores like Burdine’s in Miami. 


...and a more comfortable YOU! 


Carrier Room Weathermaker puts a 
famed Carrier comfort, depend- 
ability and economy at instant 
command. Snap a switch—there’s 
versonalized weather for you. 
For home or office, for store or 
factory—call air conditioning by 
its first name—call Carrier! 





See your Classified Phone Book for the 
Carrier Representative or mail this coupon 





Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. Desk 2NW 
‘Weather Makers to the World” 

(In Canada: 30 Bloor St. West, Toronto, Ont.) 

Send me literature on Carrier Equipment for: 


() Office [) Factory C Store () Home 
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Sectional Trends Shown 
in Passage of House Version; 
Willkie Returns to Help 


As the Battle of Bill 1776 shifted this 
week to the Senate, Pan American Air- 
ways’ sleek Dixie Clipper slithered onto 
the choppy Marine Basin at La Guardia 
Field, New York City, and deposited a 
travel-weary globe-trotter upon his native 
soil. Wendell L. Willkie (see cover) had 
traveled more than 8,000 miles to get in 
the thick of a fight. 

And the 1940 Republican Presidential 
candidate brought fresh ammunition. For 
in the four weeks since he had stampeded 
a radio forum by unexpectedly endorsing 
President Roosevelt’s Lend-Lease Bill to 
make America an “arsenal of democracy,” 
the Hoosier lawyer had touched four 
continents, had spent ten days in the 
British Isles, and with his own eyes had 
seen the “magnificent courage” of hun- 
dreds of plain Britons. Now, home to 
“do anything I can to help Britain in 
her fight for freedom,” Willkie had some- 
thing to say to the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee—something to say to 
the American people. 

His opening shot, however, was not 
saved for Capitol Hill. Before he left the 
Clipper’s ramp, the man who polled more 
than 22,000,000 votes last November di- 
rected a word to all those whilom Willkie- 
ites who now feared their leader had “sold 
out” to the “warmongers.” On the same 
day that Winston Churchill broadcast a 
message of democratic faith to the world 
(see page 23), stressing that “we do not 
need the gallant armies which are forming 
throughout the American Union . . . this 
year, nor next year, nor any year that I 
can foresee,” Willkie said: “I heard no talk 
at all in Britain, either anticipating or ex- 
pecting that the United States should be- 
come an active participant in the war.” 
To many who had resented his coming 
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Senate Lend-Lease Advocates 


Tighten Lines to Speed Vote 


into the Republican party, such words 
were only further proof that he had de- 
serted it. 

But if Willkie’s stand on the Lend-Lease 
Bill made him a “deserter,” he was not 
alone. For 24 Republican representatives 
had joined with 236 Democrats to pass an 
amended version of H.R. 1776 over the 
protest votes of 135 Republicans, 25 Dem- 
ocrats, 3 Progressives, 1 Farmer Laborite, 
and 1 American Laborite. It was not the 
easy victory, however, the 95-ballot mar- 
gin would indicate. 

Back and forth the battle rocked during 
the six days’ debate. More than 100 of 
the 432 members of the House spoke their 
minds. Brimming galleries cheered and 
booed statements that the President was 
“worse than Hitler,” that opponents of 
the measures were “cowards” and “ap- 





peasers,” that the nation was being plunged 
into war, that if England fell the jig was 
up. Once a New York pamphleteer, Mar- 
garet Russell (known as “Andra”), inter- 
rupted proceedings by appearing in a 
black gown and death’s head mask and 
wailing: “My Novena! My Novena!” 
More than once demonstrators were forci- 
bly ejected from the chamber. 

As the struggle reached a climax, Speak- 
er Sam Rayburn, who had to make good 
his boast that the bill would pass by a 
100-vote margin, was forced to take over 
the floor leadership from Rep. John W. 
McCormack of Massachusetts, Majority 
Leader. Time after time, the Texan beat 
back amendments the Administration re- 
garded as crippling: 

To limit the amount of funds to be 
utilized under the bill to $7,000,000,000; 

To fix the value of defense articles to 
be transferred at their original cost; 

To bar United States ports to bel- 
ligerents; 


To direct the President to ask Britain 
to transfer title to all stocks, bonds, 


Senate strategists: Barkley and Byrnes map Lend-Lease Bill tactics 
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and other in the Western 


Hemisphere; 


property 


To prohibit the sending of American 
troops outside the Western Hemisphere; 

To restrict the amount of aid to 
Britain to $2,000,000,000. 


Using this strategy of forest blaze fight- 
ers who build backfires, Administration 
spokesmen came up at crucial moments 
with amendments of their own. Only once 
did the Speaker go to sleep. Then, while 
65 faithful Democrats trickled out to 
lunch, Rep. Everett M. Dirksen, Illinois 
Republican, slipped over a rider to the 
Administration’s own time limit amend- 
ment which would give Congress the 


right to terminate all powers granted by 


the bill “by a concurrent resolution of 


both houses” (which would not be sub- 
ject to Presidential veto and would re- 
quire only simple majorities in each 
chamber) . 

When the smoke of battle had cleared, 
the bill bore six amendments other than 
the Dirksen rider (which Administration 
leaders hope will be thrown out in the 
Senate) : 


No defense article shall be disposed of 
except after consultation with the Chief 
of Staff of the Army and/or the Chief 
of Naval Operations of the Navy; 

Not more than $1,300,000,000 worth 
of existing defense articles or those al- 
ready appropriated for may be disposed 
of; 

The powers of the bill, unless ex- 
tended, shall expire on June 30, 1943, 
but contracts made under the bill prior 
to July 1, 1948, may be carried out until 
July 1, 1946; 

“Nothing in this act shall be construed 
to authorize . . . convoying vessels by 
naval vessels of the United States”; 

“Nothing . . . shall be construed to 
authorize ... the entry of any American 
vessel into a combat area”; 

“The President, . . . not less frequent- 
ly than once every 90 days, shall trans- 
mit to the Congress a report of opera- 
tions under this act, except such infor- 
mation as he deems it incompatible with 
the public interest to disclose.” 


If it had not been an easy victory, it 
certainly was not a partisan one. For none 
assailed the bill more bitingly than Rep. 
James A. Shanley of Connecticut, a Demo- 
crat; and none defended it more stoutly 
than Rep. James W. Wadsworth of New 
York, a Republican. But the vote did show 
interesting sectional trends. When the last 
name was checked off at 5:46 p.m. Feb. 8 
—almost 30 days after H. R. 1776 had first 
come to the House—the geographical line- 


up stood: 


For Against 
South 96 3 
Border States 37 6 
Northeast 74 44 
Midwest 31 91 
West 22 21 


Meanwhile, the Senate Foreign Rela- 


How the Public Views the Battle of Bill 1776 


Last week Dr. George Gallup’s Institute of Public Opinion released the results of i, 
first nationwide sampling of public sentiment on the Lend-Lease Bill. The tabulatiq, 
based on the question “Do you think Congress should pass the President’s Lend-Legy 


Bill?”: 
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Yes No Qualified Undecided 

New England & Middle 

Atlantic States* 54% 21% 16% 9% 
East Central States 

(Ohio, Il., Ind., and Mich.) * 39 35 17 9 
Nationwide political breakdown: 
Democrats 69 13 10 8 
Republicans 38 30 23 9 
Total average 54 22 15 9 

*Breakdowns for other sections will be announced later. 
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tions Committee, under the patient guid- 
ance of Sen. Walter F. George of Georgia, 
wound up two weeks of heated hearings 
and prepared to bring a bill to the Senate 
floor the last of this week or the first of 
next, with the expectation that it would 
favorably report a measure similar to the 
one received from the House (but minus 
the Dirksen rider). 

On Feb. 4 the committee heard Gen. 
Robert E. Wood, chairman of Sears, Roe- 
buck and acting chairman of the isola- 
tionist America First Committee, who chal- 
lenged the British claim that London had 
reached the end of its cash resources. Maj. 
George Fielding Eliot, military expert, who 
warned against the peril of sending con- 
voys to Britain, and Dr. Charles A. Beard, 
historian, who opposed the bill, completed 
the day’s panel. 

The next day senators heard James S. 
Kempe, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce 0. the United States; Philip Murray, 
president of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations; Dr. Herbert Wright, pro- 
fessor of international law at Catholic Uni- 
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Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance 


“Elwood Boy Makes Good—or Does He?’ 


versity; Dr. Alan Valentine, president of 
the University of Rochester, and the Rey. 
Gerald L. K. Smith, head of the Com. 
mittee of 1,000,000 and onetime associate 
of the late Sen. Huey Long—all in Oppo- 
sition. 

On Thursday, Col. Charles A. Lind. 
bergh, who previously had announced that 
he would not appear but who had been per. 
suaded to do so by Sen. Bennett C. Clark, 
Missouri Democrat, repeated the objec- 
tions to aiding England which he had al. 
ready given to the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. The flier was followed by Col. 
Robert R. McCormick, publisher of The 
Chicago Tribune, who called invasion fears 
“fantastic”; by Hanford MacNider, one- 
time Republican Assistant Secretary of 
War, and by O. K. Armstrong, who last 
month resigned from the No Foreign War 
group. 

On Friday, after Maj. Al Williams, 
former Air Corps officer, had told the sena- 
tors that the United States Air Force had 
been reduced to a “myth” as a result of 
aid to Britain, the bill’s foes on the com- 
mittee brought up Judge Herbert A. O’Brien 
and William A. Goodwin, both of New 
York City, who warned that passage of the 
bill would touch off “civil war” in this 
country. Then Miss Fay Bennett, youth- 
ful executive secretary of the Youth Com- 
mittee Against War, and Kingman Brew- 
ster Jr., a Yale senior, attacked the Presi- 
dent’s foreign policies. 

The high point of Saturday’s testimony 
brought former Gov. Alf M. Landon of 
Kansas, 1936 GOP standard bearer, to the 
stand in a bitter assault on “a guess and be 
damned” policy which he said would in- 
volve the United States in another “world 
crusade.” After half a dozen other anti- 
bill witnesses had spoken as “plain citi- 
zens,” Quentin Reynolds, war correspond- 
ent just home from Europe, was granted 
time by the isolationist bloc to say that 
“99 per cent of the foreign correspond- 
ents” were for the bill’s purposes and that 
“the facts as I know them do not bear out” 

the feeling that there is “no possibility of 
us being invaded by Germany.” 

On Monday, the Senate committee 
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wound up its panel of opposition wit- 
nesses, setting aside Tuesday for rebuttal 
speakers. Chief of these was Willkie, who 
on Sunday indicated the line he would take 
when he told reporters that, “in my judg- 
ment, if we do give aid to Britain we are 
likely to stay out of war, while if we do 
not . . . we shall probably become in- 
volved.” 





Significance 


Although not even the leaders of the 
anti-bill forces pretend they have the votes 
to defeat it in the Senate, there are in- 
dications that the Administration generals 
will encounter more trouble there than 
they had expected—just as they encoun- 
tered more in the House and more through- 
out the country than they had expected. 
And, since their purpose is not only to get 
a bill through, but to get it through with- 
out mangling the dove of unity that set- 
tled on the country the day after Mr. 
Roosevelt’s reelection, they may have to 
accept some not altogether palatable Sen- 
ate amendments. 

Certainly Majority Leader Alben W. 
Barkley, President pro-tem Pat Harrison, 
Chairman George, and James F. Byrnes, 
will have to be sharper than Rayburn 
and McCormack were, if they wish to 
forestall crippling amendments like Dirk- 
sen’s. There has been some talk in the 
cloakrooms of late that the Lend-Lease Bill 
fight has made Jim Farley’s absence felt 
like nothing that has happened in a long 
time. Farley was a past master at dishing 
out a little patronage here and there when 
the heat was on—just to bring the fence- 
sitters down to earth. 

But the House vote points up more than 
mere opposition to the bill. It makes it 
doubly clear that the battle over the Presi- 
dent’s foreign policies will not be decided 
by passage of this measure. For the House 
vote followed very closely along the lines 
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‘Andra, foe of H. R. 1776, was .. . unmasked and ejected 






























Wide World 


of American sentiment vis-a-vis Europe in 
1920. The great bulk of the voices against 
the measure came from the Midwest and 
California. Ohio, which gave Warren G. 
Harding to the nation, and Illinois, where 
he was nominated by anti-League Repub- 
licans isolationists, together contributed 
30 votes against H.R. 1776—almost one- 
fifth of the opposition. In Iowa, the two 
Democratic representatives broke party 
lines to join with six of the seven GOP 
congressmen in opposition. In Michigan 
three of the six Democrats voted “nay” 
with eleven Republicans. 

But they were not voting on H. R. 1776. 
They were voting on deep-seated fears that 
go back more than a generation. For—and 
no one has expressed it better than Landon 
did last week — Midwesterners are not 
only afraid that Mr. Roosevelt will get 
America into war; Midwesterners (and 
a goodly scattering of folk everywhere) 
are afraid that, once the war is won, 
the President will try to get America into 
the peace. 

Margaret Russell was not the only spec- 
ter to appear under the Capitol dome last 
week; the ghost of the League of Nations 
also reared its lifeless head. 








New Policy Group 


Two months ago, it occurred to Verne 
Marshall, then editor of The Cedar Rapids 
(Iowa) Gazette, that the America First 
Committee was not doing enough for the 
cause of American isolationism and that 
the Committee to Defend America by 
Aiding the Allies, then headed by William 
Allen White, editor of The Emporia 
(Kan.) Gazette, was doing too much for 
the cause of interventionism. Without 
further ado, Marshall organized the No 
Foreign War Committee. 

After heavy dousings of unfavorable 
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publicity, Marshall went into something 
of an eclipse, but this week the battle of 
the Midwestern editors received further 
impetus when Orville S. McPherson, pub- 
lisher of The Kansas City (Mo.) Journal, 
joined forces with Edward Hart II, New 
York public-relations counsel, to form 
United Americans, with the idea of spur- 
ring the Committee to Defend America 
by Aiding the Allies to greater efforts, 
while at the same time combating the 
works of both the Marshall group and 
America First. 

The affable, apple-cheeked McPherson, 
who is 46 and, like Marshall, a veteran 
of the AEF and a warm admirer of White, 
described United Americans to News- 
WEEK as a nationwide, nonpartisan or- 
ganization of “rank and file” citizens with 
two principal objectives: (1) to support 
President Roosevelt’s foreign policies, 
even if that leads to involvement as a 
belligerent, and (2) to oppose “all forces 
deliberately attempting to misguide the 
American people.” 

The new organization, which will have 
its national headquarters in Kansas City 
and which will be financed by public con- 
tributions, lists among its backers: Wil- 
liam Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor; Dean James M. 
Landis of the Harvard Law School, and 
Mayor Maury Maverick of San Antonio, 
Texas. 
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A Plea for Ships 


At the present rate of losses, we [Great 
Britain] may be brought to the point 
where our shipping resources are not 
equal to the military demands made on 
them ... There would be no point in 
producing munitions, only to leave them 
on the quayside in America. Therefore, 
we look with confidence to the time 
when the speed and the scale of Ameri- 
can shipbuilding assistance will turn the 
balance. 


In response to such pleas from British 
Minister of Shipping Ronald H. Cross, the 
United States took steps last week to re- 
lieve the worldwide shipping shortage 
caused by the sinking of 4,500,000 tons of 
British, Allied, and neutral bottoms during 
the war. 

President Roosevelt signed a $313,500,- 
000 bill to construct 200 prefabricated car- 
go ships in seven new shipyards at Balti- 
more, Wilmington (N.C.), Mobile, New 
Orleans, Houston, Los Angeles, and Port- 
land (Ore.). This rush order for 7,500-ton 
“ugly duckling tubs” (Newsweek, Jan. 
13) is intended to supplement the Mari- 
time Commission’s long-range program of 
50 ships a year. 

Meanwhile, since the new cargo ships 
available to this country will not be 
completed for a year, the Maritime Com- 
mission refused to sell the remaining fif- 
teen vessels in its laid-up fleet, which it or- 
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dered reconditioned for active service, and 
studied methods of putting into operation 
some 150 foreign-flag vessels idle in Unit- 
ed States harbors. The news leaked out 
that American shipowners were trying to 
charter the 36 Danish ships, totaling 300,- 
000 tons, and the thirteen French vessels, 
totaling 39,000 tons (not including the pa- 
latial Normandie), which have been laid 
up here since the Nazi conquest. It was 
rumored that, as a last resort, the govern- 
ment might invoke the right of angary 
(under which nations have claimed the 
power to requisition shipping subject to 
adequate compensation) to seize the 27 
Italian and two German ships in United 
States ports, and the eleven idle vessels, 
owned by Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 
which Russia has claimed since she oc- 
cupied the Baltic countries. 

To aid Britain more immediately, the 
United States Lines transferred five freight- 
ers, averaging twenty years in age and 
6,000 tons, to its Panama subsidiary so that 
they might carry munitions to England. 





Diplomatic New Deal 


Changes Sent Winant to London 


and Uphold Stimson Doctrine 


Sweeping changes in the United States 
diplomatic service and redoubled activity 
by unofficial observers abroad marked the 
American foreign scene last week. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt appointed: 


As Ambassador to Great Britain, Joun 
G. Wrvant, 51-year-old three-time Repub- 
lican Governor of New Hampshire. The 
shy, professorial first chairman of the So- 
cial Security Board, who was an Air Force 
Captain in France during the World War, 
has been director since 1939 of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, a League of 
Nations affiliate. 


As Ambassador to the refugee Govern- 
ments of Poland and Belgium and Minis- 
ter to the exiled Netherlands and Nor- 
wegian Governments in London, A. J. 
Drexet Bivpie Jr., 43, wealthy Philadel- 
phia sportsman and wartime cavalry cap- 
tain, who has previously served as envoy 
to Gslo and Warsaw. He will receive only 
the standard $17,500 salary for an Am- 
bassador, and not a Minister’s $10,000 
stipend in addition. 


As Minister to the exiled Luxembourg 
Government in Canada, J. PirerrEPoNtT 
Morrat, 44, veteran of 23 years in the 
diplomatic service, who remains Minister 
to the Dominion. 


As Minister to Australia, Netson T. 
Jounson, 53, now Ambassador to China 
and President Coolidge’s Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, a career diplomat in the 
Orient ever since he became a Chinese 
interpreter at 20. 


NEWSWEEK 


As Ambassador to China, CLARENCE E. 
Gauss, 54, now Minister to Australia (he 
and Johnson trade jobs), who has served 
32 years in China and was Consul Gen- 
eral in Shanghai when the Sino-Japanese 
“incident” broke out. a 


As Minister to Hungary, Hersert C. 
Pett, 56, now Minister to Portugal, ex- 
congressman and former New York Dem- 
ocratic Chairman. 


As Minister to Portugal, replacing Pell, 
Bert Fisu, 65, now Minister to Egypt 
and Saudi Arabia and former Florida 
orange grower and Criminal Court judge. 


As Minister to Egypt, replacing Fish, 
ALEXANDER C. Kirk, 52, career diplomat 
who has recently been chargé d’affaires in 
Rome and Berlin. 


As the first Ambassador to Uruguay, 
Wituruam Dawson, 55, now Ambassador 
to Panama, who had been Consul in 
Montevideo during the World War and 
Minister there from 1937 to 1939. 


As Ambassador to Panama, shifting 
posts with Dawson, Epwin C. Witson, 
58, now Minister to Uruguay, career diplo- 
mat for 21 years and an AEF artillery 
lieutenant. 


While Mr. Roosevelt was reshuffling the 
official American envoys abroad, unofficial 
eyes and ears were not relaxing. As Harry 
L. Hopkins conferred in London with For- 
eign Secretary Anthony Eden and Queen 
Wilhelmina before leaving for home, and 
Col. William J. Donovan visited Palestine 
and Egypt (he was barred from Syria by 
Vichy’s desire “‘to avoid any incidents that 
might harm our empire”), Lauchlin Currie, 
the President’s economic assistant, flew to 
Chungking to lend financial advice to 
Chiang Kai-shek and give him an auto- 
graphed picture of Mr. Roosevelt. (Mean- 
while Admiral Kichisaburo Nomura, new 
Nipponese Ambassador to the United 
States who had known Mr. Roosevelt 
when he was Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy in Washington during the World 
War, said on arrival in San Francisco: 
“There is no question whatsoever out- 
standing between the two countries which 
cannot be settled in an amicable and 
satisfactory manner through a timely dis- 
pig: of statesmanship.”) 

after final conferences in Dublin with 
Premier Eamon De Valera, and in Lon- 
don with King George and Queen Eliza- 
beth, Wendell L. Willkie left a Wilsonian 
message to the German people, which the 
BBC broadcast in German, declaring that 
“we German-Americans [his four grand- 
parents fled Germany 90 years ago] reject 
and hate the aggression and lust for pow- 
er of the present German Government” 
(Nazi censors forbade publication of the 
statement). Thereupon Willkie flew back 
to New York aboard the Dixie Clipper in 
a trail-blazing 7,459-mile flight from Lis- 
bon via Bolama (a jungle port in Portu- 
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guese Guinea at the hump of Africa), Trin- 
idad, and Puerto Rico, to testify on the 
Lend-Lease Bill (see page 17). 


Significance 


The appointment of Winant—who is 
not noted primarily as a diplomat, finan- 
cer, administrator, or military expert— 
was made, on the recommendation of Jus- 
tice Felix Frankfurter of the Supreme 
Court and over the opposition of the 
State Department, with an eye. on not 
only war but postwar problems. Intimate 
with Ernest Bevin, Britain’s Laborite 
Minister of Labor, the socially conscious 
New Dealer gave a hint of his real assign- 
ment when, predicting in a nationwide 
broadcacst that Britain would win the 
war, he warned the victors to build a 
“democratic world of tomorrow,” based 
on social justice and economic security, 
as a prerequisite to a “real and lasting 
peace.” 

As for other changes in the diplomatic 
service, the assignment of Biddle and 
Moffat to the refugee governments is an 
indication that the United States will con- 
tinue to stress the so-called Stimson Doc- 
trine, proclaimed by the Secretary of War 
when he was President Hoover’s Secre- 
tary of State, providing for the non-recog- 
nition of territorial gains acquired by 
force. The shift of jobs between Gauss 
and Johnson shows that the President is 
aware not only of the growing importance 
of Australia in the British imperial scheme, 
but of its interrelation with the entire Far 
Eastern picture that is dominated by 
Japanese aggression. 








Millions for Mercy 


Americans Give Relief Groups 
$47,000,000 Since Start of War 


Since Hitler raised the curtain on his 
carnival of destruction a year and a half 
ago, generous Americans have dipped in- 
to their wallets for nearly $47,000,000 
to ease the agonies of war. More than 
838,000,000 in money and goods has actu- 
ally reached the victims in a score of 
countries. 

According to the latest report of the 
State Department, this harvest has been 
reaped by more than 300 agencies, associ- 
ations, federations, funds, societies, and 
committees which have sprung up like 
mushrooms in every corner of the land to 
perform such varied tasks as feeding starv- 
ing Poles, adopting British children, treat- 
ing French wounded, sharing smokes with 
Allied prisoners in Germany and German 
prisoners in Canada, sending kits to Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand soldiers, provid- 
ing books for Dutch sailors, ministering to 
needy Soviet writers and scientists, aiding 
distressed Scots, and sheltering homeless 
London pets. 
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Such strangely assorted groups as the 
Association of Former Juniors in France 


of Smith College, the Committee for Aid 


to Children of Mobilized Men of the 20th 
Arrondissement of Paris, the American 
War Godmothers, and the Friends of Do- 
ver, England, Fund have contributed 
everything from comic strips to telescopes. 

Most prominent and most efficient of 
the relief organizations is the American 
Red Cross, which has collected $21,827,608 
and sent some $19,496,804 abroad. The 
others, all forced to register with the 
State Department, have received con- 
tributions of nearly $25,000,000 and have 
distributed more than $18,000,000 at 
an average cost of $1 for each $12.50 
collected. Among the most efficient is the 
Greek War Relief Association, Inc., which 
has handled more than $1,000,000 at the 
rate of $1 to $40. 

Aside from Red Cross activities, the 
mercy groups have collected their funds 
in the following proportions: $9,861,000 
for Great Britain and her allies; $4,180,- 
000 for Jews in all countries; $2,839,000 
for Poland; $1,162,000 for Greece; $1,204,- 
000 for Germany, and $4,334 for Italy. 

Last week one organization dedicated 
to evacuating an estimated 100,000 Span- 
ish Loyalist refugees from France and 
French possessions to Mexico received a 





Miss Keller explained that “on account of 
my handicap, I am a slow worker,” and 
revealed that she had held two interviews 
with the officials of the mission in order 
to determine the truth of the charges. 
Their denials were communicated to 
her by “finger telegraph,” she said, but 
she sensed them to be evasive and con- 
tradictory. So she had the entire tran- 
script reduced to Braille and read it with 
her own fingertips before reaching her de- 
cision. Undaunted, the mission announced 
it had contributions of $25,000 toward 
$125,000 needed to send the 3,500-ton 
Panamanian steamship Lovcen to Casa- 
blanca, French Morocco, on Feb. 27 to 
take off the first load of 450 Spaniards. 
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First Lady’s Views 


Presidents’ wives as a rule do not com- 
ment publicly on matters of state, but the 
precedent-smashing first third-term First 
Lady in American history loves to break 
rules. Always outspoken in the fields of 
politics and social service, Mrs. Roosevelt 
made headlines in January by admonishing 
Republican congressmen for not applaud- 
ing the President’s annual message (NEws- 
WEEK, Jan. 20), by declaring that “the 
President could take over Mr. [Henry] 








Roof spotter’s prayer: telescope donated to help defend Britain 


setback. Miss Helen Keller, blind and 
deaf genius, resigned as honorary chair- 
man of the American Rescue Ship Mis- 
sion, after weighing charges that it was 
tinged with Communism. Following in the 
footsteps of Mrs. Roosevelt and other 
notables who quit several months ago, 


Ford tomorrow,” and by declining to ad- 
dress the Communist-impregnated Ameri- 
can Youth Congress which she had form- 
erly befriended (Newsweek, Feb. 10). 
Last week Mrs. Roosevelt kept the 
presses rolling. In New York City, she 
addressed 1,200 striking members of the 
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AFL International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers who walked out of the 
Leviton light-fixtures factory 24 weeks ago 
to demand higher wages and a closed shop 
and advised all workers to “join a labor 
organization.” In South Hadley, Mass., 
she told Mount Holyoke College girls that 
discussion about the President’s powers 
under the Lend-Lease Bill was “a good deal 
of worry about rather little,” since he al- 
ready possessed the constitutional power to 
send the Navy to Europe. And in Wash- 
ington she refused to invite to the White 
House the same Youth Congress leaders 
she had entertained in previous years. 
The AYC, meanwhile, met 6,000 strong 
in annual convention at Turner’s prize- 
fight arena in Washington, booed Mrs. 
Roosevelt, the President, and Viscount 
Halifax, and cheered attacks on the Selec- 
tive Service Act and the Lend-Lease Bill. 





Politics and Bread 


Mrs. Charles Ayres of St. Louis knows 
nothing about Missouri politics. All she 
knows is that in mid-December, when she 
received her monthly $60 Social Security 
check to support her six children, 2 to 13 
years old, she spent most of the check to 
pay overdue bills like rent (to prevent 
eviction for the seventh time in two 
years) and had $24 left for the rest of 
December. 

Even so, The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
noted—the wife of an unemployed, tu- 
bercular rug weaver could have man- 
aged well enough on that sum—if her 
January check had come. But it did not, 
and she could stretch $24 only so far. Soon 
she could buy only potatoes and onions 
to feed her hungry children. She had to 








Pets: Mickey, 9-year-old Spitz to 


which the late Mrs. Amelia Brun-- 


gers of Jersey City willed $3,000, 
gets a haircut from Joseph Cavallo,” 
who is heir if the dog dies... 











serve sweetened water instead of milk and 
let the bedroom stove go cold for lack of 
fuel. Expecting a seventh child any day, 
Mrs. Ayres could not buy medicine for 
herself or even afford carfare to go to the 
clinic. She sold her wedding ring for $1, 
but that bought only two baskets of coal 
and 20 cents’ worth of food. She said that, 
if it were not for her children, she might 
have drunk creosote and iodine again, as 
she had done two years ago—only this 
time enough to do the job. 

Her case was not unusual. All during 
January, no checks were sent to 200,000 
recipients of aid to dependent children, old- 
age pensions, and direct relief throughout 
Missouri, while 11,000 state employes also 
received no salaries. No money was avail- 
able, since the Democratic-dominated leg- 
islature was so busy challenging the 
3,613-vote victory of Forrest C. Donnell, 
Republican, in the race for Governor last 
November that legislative machinery was 
stalled. Last week the solons finally passed 
a $17,910,267 emergency-relief measure 
for the first six months of 1941, and on 
Feb. 5, one month late, relief checks for 
January were distributed. 





A Home on Relief 


In July 1936, Vincent Szpara, a 55-year- 
old Pole who has his first citizenship pa- 
pers, signed a contract to pay $1,000 at 
the rate of $15 a month for an eight-room, 
story-and-a-half frame house on the out- 
skirts of Detroit, borrowed $215 from rel- 
atives for a down payment, and moved in 
with his wife and five children. 

What made the situation droll was that 
the family had been on local relief since 
1928. But that didn’t faze Szpara. Each 
month he showed up at the Department of 
Welfare with a rént receipt for $18 and 
collected that much cash, paying $15 
toward his home and applying the balance 
on light and gas bills. The scheme worked 
so well that, when Szpara went off the re- 
lief rolls in September 1940 (thanks to 
Mrs. Szpara’s getting on a WPA sewing 
project) , only $40 was left to pay on the 
house. 

Several weeks ago, however, the Wel- 
fare Department heard what had been go- 
ing on for four years and haled Szpara in- 
to Recorder’s Court on a charge of obtain- 
ing money under false pretenses. The 
question before the court was: to whom 
does the house belong? Assistant Corpo- 
ration Counsel John R. Walsh argued that 
it belonged to the Detroit taxpayers, but 
Szpara’s attorney countered that his cli- 
ent should not be penalized for being 
“smart.” 

Last week, baffled Judge W. McKay 
Skillman (running for reelection) in effect 
ruled for Szpara when he pointed out that 
the city had shown no loss. He suggested 
that the plaintiff might still seek to ob- 
tain title bv brineing civil action. 
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Week in the Nation 


Artoat: The $10,000,000, 24,000-to 
liner Manhattan was hauled from the sanj 
bar off West Palm Beach, Fla., where shy 
ran aground Jan. 12. Leaking badly an 
with her propellers bent, she steamed north 
under her own power for drydocking jy 


New York. 


Rancu: The 1,000,000-acre Tres Rito; 
(Three Rivers) ranch in New Mexico, 
formerly owned by President Harding’; 
Secretary of the Interior Albert B. Fall 
was sold to a New Mexico syndicate fo 
conversion into a dude ranch. Now 8§. 
Fall is a patient in the Veterans Hospital 
in Albuquerque. 


— 
—, ~~ 





Deatu: On Monday of this week, ay. 
thorities of a Washington hotel broke 
down a bolted door and discovered the 
body of Gen. Walter G. Krivitsky, 4), 
ex-chief of the Soviet Russian Army Ip. 
telligence Service in Western Europe. 
Krivitsky (born Samuel Ginsberg) had 
died from a bullet wound in the head, 
A pistol lay nearby and police found a 
letter directing the care of his widow and 
child. The coroner’s verdict was suicide 
but friends declared Krivitsky—a 1939 
Dies Committee witness and author of 
recent articles on Soviet spy activities— 
had been murdered by the OGPU (Rus: 


sian secret police). 


Emparco: The President extended the 
export licensing system to include copper, 
brass, bronze, zinc, nickel, and potash, and, 
in a move to prevent supplies from reach- 
ing Germany through Russia, added oil- 
well drilling equipment, oil-refining ma- 
chinery, calf skins, radium, and uranium 
ore to the list. 








Wide World photos 
... Monty, a grateful gander which 
Joseph Moran saved from 4 
Cambridge (Mass.) slaughterhouse, 
now follows his master through the 
streets !'I:e a loyal watchdog. 
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London Daily Mirror 


‘Why Can’t I be a success like Hitler?’ 


Balkans Seize War Spotlight 


as Britain Forces Axis Hand 


London Breaks With Rumania 
and Fleet Shells Base in Italy; 
Wavell Mops up in Libya 


From one end of the Mediterranean to 
the other the grim struggle between the 
Axis powers and the British Empire last 
week moved toward a climax. The most 
ominous development came in the Balkans. 
On Monday, Britain broke off diplomatic 
relations with Rumania—relations that 
have hung by a thread since the Nazi oc- 
cupation—on the grounds that the coun- 
try was now a German military base. 

The implications of the move, however, 
took in more than Rumania. The day 
before, in a speech to the empire, Prime 
Minister Churchill had stated that thou- 
sands of “German ground personnel” were 
already at work in Bulgaria preparing 
fields for the Luftwaffe. And he appealed 
to Bulgaria not to make again the mistake 
of entering the war on the losing side. 
Along with this there were widespread 
stories that Sofia had been informed by the 
British that the entry of regular German 
troops would mean the bombing of Bul- 
garian communications by the RAF. 





Much of the rest of the Prime Minis- 
ter’s speech was a recital of British tri- 
umphs against the Italians in Africa. 
These reached a climax last week with the 
capture of Bengasi by Gen. Sir Archibald 
Wavell’s Army of the Nile. Fresh from 
their most recent victories at Tobruk and 
Derna, Australian troops advanced along 
the coast to Cyrene, while a British 
armored detachment suddenly began an 
impetuous dash across the barren lands 
south of the Jebel-el-Akhdar range. 

Surrounded on all sides and with their 
plans of making a stand at Bengasi shat- 
tered, the Italians surrendered. Seven gen- 
erals were captured, including Gen. Anni- 
bale Bergonzoli, the Black Shirt officer 
known as “Electric Whiskers” who had 
escaped at Bardia. And thousands more 
were added to the British total of 110,000 
prisoners previously taken. 

Some of the Italians did escape—but ap- 
parently only to flee headlong along the 
coastal road toward Tripoli. By Monday 
the British had taken El Agheila on this 
highway, 150 miles beyond Bengasi. For 
the final push on to the Tripoli region they 
must cross 300 miles of desert. It is a re- 
gion of marshes, sand, and: barren rocks— 
but its capture is far from impossible with 


sea support. Shallow harbors dot the coast; 
there are interspersed areas with vegeta- 
tion and scattered wells along the route. 

In East Africa, too, the British pincers 
continued to close on the remnant of the 
Italian Empire. Advancing from the rail- 
way junction of Agordat (see map, page 
24), the British reached Cheren, only 30 
miles from Asmara, capital of Eritrea. In 
the northernmost tip of the Fascist colony 
along the Red Sea they opened another 
drive-and captured Karora. And the col- 
umns driving toward Gondar and from 
Kenya colony continued to make progress. 

In Italy itself, the fall of the model city 
of Bengasi sounded like the crack of doom 
for the Italian Empire with its ambitious 
colonizing projects, toilsomely built roads, 
towns, and airdromes, and the promise of 
economic security. Italians were called 
“sadly stricken” in one newspaper, and 
only the cold comfort was advanced that 
Italy could still win the war even if it lost 
its entire empire. One by-product of this 
state of mind of preparing for the worst 
was a series of demonstrations ostensibly 
directed against the British but actually 
at the American Embassy—a sort of subtle 
preparation for the news of much greater 
United States aid to Britain. 

To most Italians, however, the empire is 
still a remote affair. But on Sunday morn- 
ing the war was suddenly brought home to 
them. The British Western Mediterranean 
Fleet, including the battle cruiser Renown, 
the battleship Malaya, and the aircraft car- 
rier Ark Royal, steamed up to Genoa and 
pumped 300 tons of shells into the port. 
The British claimed wide damage to docks, 
power stations, and shipbuilding facilities, 
while the Italians admitted a casualty list 
of 72 dead and 226 wounded. Despite the 
fact that the major Italian naval base of 
La Spezia is only 60 miles south of Genoa 
and that numerous airdromes are located 
nearby, the British Fleet apparently made 
a clean getaway. And British planes from 
the Ark Royal—several times sunk in 
German communiqués — bombed Leghorn 
and a freightyard at Pisa. 


Significance 


Up until last fall Germany’s strategy, 
conditioned by the map as strongly as by 
political needs, appeared to be to take a 
defensive position in the Balkans and the 
Middle East, leaving Italy to hold the 
rest of the Mediterranean region and thus 
enabling the major Nazi effort to be 
directed at Britain itself. The Greek war 
and the early Italian reverses changed this 
somewhat—but the Reich still seemed to 
depend on Italy to hold the line of the 
Mediterranean until spring weather—and 
possibly an invasion of Britain—allowed 
the Germans to strike. 

Last week’s events, however, indicated 
a changed strategy for the Mediterranean 
and the Balkans. The Italian African em- 
pire was collapsing with unexpected sud- 
denness, thus promising to free General 
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... and in East Africa 


Wavell’s forces for action elsewhere soon. 
And the Italians at home were increasingly 
relying on the German Air Force and the 
promise of eventual Nazi victory to stave 
off a growing disintegration. 

The Reich can give help to its ally in 


three directions: by an attack on Greece 
through the Balkans, by direct aid to 
Italy itself, or by a drive through France 
or Spain to outflank the British Fleet. 
Britain’s actions last week were all at- 
tempts to nip these moves in the bud. 
The severance of relations with Ru- 
mania pointed to the most immediate 
danger spot. Hitherto, observers have be- 
lieved that the Nazis would not attempt to 
strike through Bulgaria until spring. There 
are no railways connecting Bulgaria and 
Greece (see map), and the roads are’ now 
next to impassable for mechanized equip- 
ment. But the British action, added to 
the warning reportedly given to Sofia, 
could be interpreted only as a move to 
clear the decks for action—probably raids 
on Rumania and possibly on Bulgaria. 
In the Central Mediterranean, . the 
bombardment of Genoa was explained by 
Churchill as designed to wreck a base 
from which a German army might have 


- sailed to attack French North Africa. 


In this sense it is Britain’s reply to Nazi 
pressure on Marshal Pétain to restore 


Laval to power. And these considerations 
may lead General Wavell—despite the 
imminent possibility of war in Bulgaria— 
to press on to Tripoli, where he could 
establish contact with the French. 


Nazi War Scheme 


Hitler’s Dreams of Conquest 





Based on Plan of Englishman 


When Hitler was in prison after the 
Munich Beer Hall Putsch of 1923, he 
used to receive visits every Wednesday 
from Maj. Gen. Prof. Karl Haushofer and 
his Jewish wife, Martha Mayer. The 
visitors brought books and ideas. Many’of 
the ideas went into “Mein Kampf,” which 
Hitler was then writing. And the war has 
shown that many more of Haushofer’s 
conceptions of the influence of Geography 
on German policy were woven into Nazi 
ideology. 

General Haushofer’s 


connection with 
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The dog that lost his job 


ST. BERNARD’S JOB used to be to 
A trudge through the snowdrifts 
with his friendly cask to rescue the 
weary traveler. 

Today’s St. Bernard sleeps by the 
fire, while weary travelers, half- 
frozen skaters, benumbed skiers and 


ordinary tired business men like you 


and me, hurry in out of the cold to 
a Four Roses Hot Toddy—the most 
magnificent Hot Toddy that ever 
warmed the cockles of your heart. 
To make a Hot Toddy, such as we’re 
talking about, you must, of course, 


have a bottle of Four Roses in the 
house. So, make certain you have— 


then follow these simple directions: 


Recipe for the world’s finest Hot Toddy: 


Put a piece of sugar in the bottom 
of a glass and dissolve it with a lit- 
tle hot water. Add a twist of lemon 
peel (bruise it gently) ...a piece of 
cinnamon ...and 4 cloves. Now pour 
in a generous jigger of that match- 
less whiskey, Four Roses... fill glass 
with steaming hot water... carry it 
with loving care to your favorite 


chair before the fire...and relax! 


And as vou sip the spicy goodness o1 
this warm and fragrant masterpiece, 
you'll know at once that today’s 
Four Roses is a whiskey finer than 
any vou have ever known! 


COUR LROSES 


“ 
A blend of straight whiskies—90 proof. 
Frankfort Distilleries, Incorporated, 
Louisville & Baltimore 








"... Somebody ought to tell him 
about Sky Chief gasoline ” 


Yes, Sky Chief will snap your car 
into action on the coldest. mornings 


Here’s a gasoline noted for quick 
winter starting. 


Even in the iciest weather sxy 
CHIEF gets a quick answer from a 
stone cold engine . . . warms it up 
rapidly... makes it forget to stutter 
and buck. 


You'll notice these things at 
once. You’ll also enjoy its smooth 
stride as it floats your car up the 
hills. In sxy cuzer, instant volatility 
and high anti-knock work together 
to give you both surging power 


and the smoothness of flying. 

And here’s a “‘pay-off”’ you'll 
appreciate! By saving the miles 
that slow-starting gasolines sput- 
ter away and waste, SKY CHIEF 
returns you a generous mileage- 
bonus. Yet the cost of SKY CHIEF 
is no greater than that of other 
premium gasolines. 

Enjoy this luxury driving. Try 
SKY CHIEF in your car today. 


TEXACO DEALERS 






SKY CHIEF sells for about ha 
the price you paid in 1920 fi 
the then regular gasoline, illu 
trating the continued success ‘ 
the petroleum industry in pr 
viding the public with bett 
products at lower prices. ++ S/ 
Chief is available in all 48 Stat« 
and in every Province in tl 
Dominion of Canada. 
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General Wavell 
started out with all 
the qualifications for 
a conservative brass 
hat. His family had 
been rooted in the 
Isle of Wight for 500 
years; his grandfa- 
ther and father had 
both been the very 
models of model ma- 
jor generals. 

In the last war he jumped into two un- 
gS conventional jobs—as observer with the 
Russian Armies during the Caucasus cam- 
paign and as a staff officer with General 
Allenby, conqueror of Palestine and Syria. 
Wavell lost his left eye in the fighting 
there. 

As happened to most young officers who 
served in Palestine, the influence of Allen- 
by was stamped deep on Wavell. Last year 
he published a biography of his hero, show- 
ing that as a student he had learned the 
value of two things: mobility and uncon- 
ventionality. 

Wavell rose rapidly in the postwar 
hierarchy of the British Army, in spite of 
the opposition of War Office bureaucrats. 
They resented speeches in which he depre- 
cated “spit and polish,” told officers to 
cultivate a “touch of the gambler,” and 
defined an infantryman as “a mixture of 
poacher, cat burglar, and gunman.” 

As Commander-in-Chief in the Middle 
East since the outbreak of the war, Wavell 
remained as imperturbable behind his mon- 
ocle as ever while crisis succeeded crisis— 
and he resisted pressure from London to 
strike at the Italians before he was ready. 
Then, when the time came, he carried out 
one of his own maxims: “They [the troops] 
must be given as objectives not those you 
think they will reach, but the farthest they 
could possibly reach.” 





Wide World 


Wavell 













The British campaign in Libya was a feat of coopera- 





The Triumvirate Behind the Triumph of Britain in Libya 


it were Gen. Sir Archibald Wavell, Admiral Sir Andrew 
tion by land, sea, and air forces. The officers who executed Cunningham, and Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Longmore: 


Cunningham’s father was a professor of 
anatomy at Dublin and Edinburgh. At 15, 
the son finished his schooling on the old 
training ship Britannia and became a sub- 
lieutenant in the navy in 1898. 

The early part of Cunningham’s career 
was spent in small boats. In the last war, 
as commander of the 900-ton destroyer 
Scorpion, he established a reputation for 
dash and bravery during the Gallipoli 
campaign. Once, Cunningham whipped 
into the Sea of Marmora to sink a dis- 
abled enemy submarine, and on this and 
other occasions he exhibited a great con- 
tempt for shore batteries. Later in the war 
he served in the famous Dover Patral, one 
of the most hazardous jobs in the navy. 

After the war he became a captain and 
a rear admiral at a phenomenally early 
age, with the greater part of his service in 
the Mediterranean. Only once during this 
period did he serve ashore—in 1938 when 
he was made Deputy Naval Chief of Staff. 
Hating red tape, he made no bones about 
disliking the shore assignment. He has done 
so much duty in the Mediterranean, his 
men say, that when Mussolini refers to 
“mare nostrum” (our sea) he means “mine 
and Cunningham’s.” Or, in another version, 
they just call it “Cunningham’s pond.” 

He was made Commander-in-Chief in 
the Mediterranean in 1939, in time for the 
outbreak of war. His 
flagship is the recon- 
ditioned Warspite, the 
veteran of Jutland. 
In the fleet he has the 
reputation of being 
an iron disciplinarian, 
with one of the loud- 
est voices in the navy 
—a small, tough man 
with hard-bitten fea- 
tures and a salty turn 
of speech. 


Wide World 
Cunningham 









The number on the 
pilot license of Air 
Chief Marshal Long- 
more, commander of 
the Royal Air Force 
in the Middle East, 
is 72. It is dated April 
25, 1911—the oldest 
in the RAF. 

Longmore was born 
in Australia in 1885 
and joined the British 
Navy in 1904. In 1912 he switched to the 
Royal Naval Air Service, and one of his 
first duties was to take up on a demonstra- 
tion flight the then First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty—Winston Churchill. During the 
World War he rose to command of the 
Naval Air Service, engaged in active serv- 
ice in France and Italy, and was one of 
the few aviators to take part in the Battle 
of Jutland. 

Since the war, Longmore has served in 
a succession of the most important posts 
in the Royal Air Force. He has been Di- 
rector of Equipment, Commandant of the 
Royal Air Force College, Commander of 
the Inland Area, of the Coastal Command, 
and of the Training Command, and Com- 
mandant of the Imperial Defense College. 
In 1937 he visited the Reich as the guest 
of General Field Marshal von Blomberg 
and inspected the growing power of the 
Luftwaffe. 

Off duty, Longmore devotes himself to 
hunting near his residence at Grantham. 
He is noted for two traits of character. 
One is his devotion to his family. He al- 
ways carries pictures of his children with 
him and during the World War used to 
show these to acquaintances, explaining: 
“Here is my 1910 model.” Another is his 
emphasis on careful flying. Still an expert 
pilot himself, he has often rebuked RAF 
fliers for stunting over the desert. 





Wide World 
Longmore 
















Hitler came through Rudolf Hess, the 
Fiihrer’s deputy and one of the Nazi in- 
tellectuals. Hess had been on the General’s 
staff during the war, remained as an 
aide when Haushofer left the army and 
established his Institute of Geopolitik, 
and hid at Haushofer’s place in the 
Bavarian highlands after the Beer Hall 
Putsch. 

Haushofer now is professor of geography 
at Munich University and one of the men 
whom the Fiihrer consults most frequently. 
The Institute of Geopolitik has popular- 
ized the word “Lebensraum,” and the 
periodical which Haushofer edits, Zeit- 
schrift fiir Geopolitik, has been a mine of 
information for the Nazis, recording and 
interpreting the significance of events all 
over the world, from an obscure strike in 



















Australia to the building of a new railway 
in Russia. 

Principally, however, Haushofer has 
sponsored three ideas which were funda- 
mental in the German war plans: (1) that 
the British Empire, since the dominions 
were given equal status with the mother 
country in 1926, no longer represents the 
tightly held grip of a sea power on the 
rest of the world; (2) that Japan—where 
Haushofer was on muitary duty from 
1908 to 1910—would be a dynamic ally 
for Germany in breaking the British hold, 
and (3) that the base of German power 
rests on the Lebensraum in Eastern 
Europe, plus exploitation, through supe- 
rior technical ability, of the superior re- 
sources of the great Russian space. 
Naturally, Haushofer had a moment of 


triumph at the signing of the Nazi-Soviet 
pact in August 1939—proving that his 
ideas had triumphed over those of Alfred 
Rosenberg and the other anti-Russians of 
the Nazi brain trust—and again when 
Japan joined the Axis. 


Source 

However, just at the time of the Nazi- 
Soviet pact, Zeitschrift fiir Geopolitik 
brought out a special number (August- 
September 1939) in honor of Haushofer’s 
70th birthday. And in it, the magazine 
went out of the way to acknowledge Haus- 
hofer’s debt, and that of the whole Ger- 
man school of Geopolitik, to a foreigner— 
in fact, an Englishman: Sir Halford Mack- 
inder. 

Sir Halford, now 80 years old and living 
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Source: the Nazi scheme of conquest was influenced by a Briton’s con- 
ception of ‘East Europe’ controlling the ‘Heartland’ base of world power 


Haushofer, Nazi geopolitician 





in retirement in Dorset, was formerly pro- 
fessor of geography at London University. 
In 1919, during the peace conference, he 
published a book under the title of “Demo- 
cratic Ideals and Realities,” expounding a 
theory of a “geographical pivot of history.” 
Back in 1924, in one of its earliest edi- 
tions, Haushofer’s Zeitschrift singled this 
out as good medicine, even if written by an 
enemy. In the special edition of 1939, 
Mackinder’s map on the pivot of history 
(see map), was reproduced and his book 
was described as a whole school of 
geopolitics in a few pages. 

Just as Haushofer didn’t invent Leben- 
sraum and other Germanic conceptions, 
but publicized and utilized them, so Mac- 
kinder attracted so much attention pri- 
marily because he clarified the place of 
rising Germany in the world. 

Many other English scholars of his 
generation understood the impact of Ger- 
many on their own empire. Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain was so impressed by 
the doctrine of racial superiority that he 
became a German citizen. A sociologist, 
Benjamin Kidd, wrote in “The Science of 
Power,” published in 1918, that Germany 
—pre-Goebbels Germany—had discovered 
the most powerful weapon of modern 
times: “That an entire nation may be 
completely altered in character, in out- 
look, and in motive in a single generation.” 

Mackinder, for his part, saw the rising 
German power with the eyes of a geogra- 
pher. He wrote of Europe, Africa, and 
Asia not as three continents but as part 
of the same great “World-Island.” From 
the seaman’s point of view, he said, this 
island was held in domination by the sea 
powers—Britain, the United States, and 


Japan—with their bases around its fringe, 
From the landsman’s point of view, the 
pivot of history and of power lay geo. 
graphically in the great plains in the cen. 
ter of the island. But for domination of 
this “Heartland,” a basis of man power 
was needed. 

Mackinder saw a technologically prof. 
cient Germany—which he classified as 
really belonging to East Europe, or east 
of the line from the Adriatic to the Elhe— 
as the natural lord of the “Heartland,” 
rather than Russia. On this foundation he 
laid down a law of geopolitics which: he 
said “some airy cherub should whisper” to 
the statesmen at the peace conference: 
“Who rules East Europe commands the 
Heartland; who rules the Heartland com- 
mands the World-Island; who rules the 
World-Island commands the World.” 

He advocated just such a barrier of little 
States as was created to separate East 
Europe from the Heartland—Germany 
from Russia. And from Hitler’s dismem- 
berment of Czecho-Slovakia to the events 
of last week, everything has shown how 
Haushofer and the Nazis he influenced ab- 
sorbed this geopolitical conception and 
used it for their own ends. In their 
terminology, even the German air raid 
on Iceland on Feb. 10 was an attempt to 
outflank sea power. The threatened moves 
from Rumania through Bulgaria were in 
the same category—and they, like all 
other German moves in the Balkans, 
showed the reality of German supremacy 
over the Russian “Heartland.” 

And after describing the “geographical 
pivot,” Mackinder also wrote this prophe- 
cy in 1919: “What if the Great Continent, 
the whole World-Island or a large part of 
it, were at some future time to become a 
single and united base of sea power? Even 
in the present war, insular America has 
had to come to the aid of insular Britain, 
not because the British Fleet could not 
have held the seas for the time being, but 
lest such a building and manning base 
were to be assured to Germany at the 
Peace, or rather Truce, that Britain would 
inevitably be outbuilt and outmanned a 
few years later.” 





Pétain’s Round 


Flandin Given up for Darlan 
in War of Nerves With Nazis 


Collaboration, n. The act of working to- 
gether—Dictionary definition. 

Ever since the armistice last June, Hit- 
ler has tried to base his relations wit! de- 
feated France on that word—the same in 
French as in English, but Mitarbeit in 
German. It was relatively easy in the three- 
fifths of France under direct Nazi control, 
but in the rest of the country ruled by 
Marshal Henri Philippe Pétain’s govert- 
ment at Vichy it hit a bad snag. The snag 
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inged on the interpretation of the word. 
The trouble, which had been smoldering 


neath the surface_for some-time, came. 


jut in the open on Dec. 13 when the octo- 
yenarian Marshal ousted his “heir,” Vice 
remier, and Foreign Minister, the pro- 
ascist Pierre Laval, the most notorious 
saster of intrigue in French politics. To 
aval, collaboration meant yielding to 
‘erman domination, even to the point of 
helping to defeat the British, against 
shom he felt deep resentment dating from 
the time the “Hoare-Laval” deal over 
Ethiopia had been balked. To Pétain, on 
the other hand, collaboration meant no 
more than participation in Hitler’s “new 
order” within the limits of the armistice. 


Crisis 

Last week collaboration was such a deli- 
cate issue that relations between Vichy 
and Berlin skidded perilously close to the 
breaking point. On Feb. 3 Pétain sent his 
Navy Minister, Admiral Jean Darlan, to 
Paris to see Laval and Otto Abetz, Hitler’s 
chief diplomatic agent there. 

Next day Darlan’s one-car special train 
steamed back to Vichy. The full Cabinet 
met the following day for two hours to 
hear and discuss Darlan’s report. Official- 
ly, it was kept secret, but from what 
leaked out it appeared Laval not only de- 
manded reinstatement in the government 
but full control of it as well. Pétain would 
thus have to become a figurehead such as 
old Marshal Hindenburg became when 
Hitler first rose to power. 

Meanwhile, the Germans and their sup- 
porters in occupied France stepped up 
their war nerves. The Stuttgart radio 
blared: “The rulers of France have waited 
too long.” And a spokesman of the new 
“People’s Party” which Laval had set up 
in Paris warned: “If the Vichy govern- 
ment refuses to collaborate, Germany may 
establish Gauleiter rule in France, leaving 
the unoccupied zone to dangle like dead 
flesh.” 

However, Pétain got support from two 
outside sources. First, Gen. Maxime Wey- 
gand, French North African commander, 
broadeast from Algiers on Feb. 6 to deny 
rumors that France would let the Axis 
use its Tunisian base, Bizerte. And during 
the week both Pétain and Foreign Minister 
Pierre-Etienne Flandin had long talks with 
the American Ambassador, Admiral Wil- 
liam D. Leahy, whom Paris accused of 
“Machiavellian diplomacy” and of being 
“not only Bullitt’s successor but his 
disciple as well.” (Former Ambassador 
William C. Bullitt has been accused in 
France, and by isolationists in this coun- 
try, of urging France into the war.) 

Darlan went to Paris again on Feb. 6 
with Pétain’s counterproposals to take 
Laval back merely as a Cabinet Minister 
and member of a “committee of direction.” 
Laval refused the offer. Then last Sunday 
the Marshal dropped Flandin and gave 
Darlan the foreign portfolio and Vice Pre- 
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What Germany Covets in the Mediterranean 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. 


Behind the political offensive 
against Vichy, one of Hitler’s motives 
must be military. He wants French na- 
val bases, perhaps to help Mussolini in 
Africa, but certainly to increase Nazi 
sea power in the Mediterranean. Tou- 
lon, France’s most powerful Mediterra- 
nean base, and Bizerte, the best North 
African base, are the stakes. 

The line of military power open to 
Hitler to strike at British sea power in 
the Mediterranean lies in Italy and Sic- 
ily. German and Italian troops might 
be sent across the narrow waistline of 
this sea (see map, page 24), and 
Churchill intimated in his speech on 
Sunday that one reason for the bom- 
bardment of Genoa had been to break 
up the preparation for such an expe- 
dition. 

However, to make such a plan ef- 
fective the Axis Powers couldn’t simply 
sail out of Italian ports and expect to 
get anywhere. They must first utilize 
naval bases close to the driving wedge 
of military power, in order to safeguard 
the passage of their troops. And the 
French bases are well suited for this 
purpose, supplementing those available 
in Italy. 


Germany has long wished to own 
bases bordering the Mediterranean, but 
this privilege, save what Austria in the 
past could grant her in the Adriatic, 
has been denied. Could she obtain Tou- 
lon, a fortified position of ample harbor 
space, with dock facilities and railroads 
running to it, Germany would be fixed 
in the Mediterranean with a base of un- 
told value for the exercise of sea power. 
Bizerte, 400 miles distant from Toulon, 
would give her an excellent operating 
base from which to exercise control over 
the Straits of Sicily, and prey on British 
sea strength, while protecting her con- 
voys en route from Italy to Africa. 
Moreover, Bizerte is the nearest nat- 
ural point of approach for troops bound 
from Italy and Sicily to North Africa. 
The route is sheltered part of the way 
by the Aegadian Isles off the west coast 
of Sicily. In Sicily there is anchorage 
available and coverage by shore bat- 
teries and railway mounts on lines run- 
ning close to the shore. And across the 
Straits of Sicily the heaviest air, mine, 
and submarine support could be given. 

But if Bizerte is out of the reckoning 
now—and remains so when Marshal 


Pétain gives in—then Tripoli, until 
captured, is still open, though it lies 250 
miles from Sicily by the direct open sea 
route. There are two ways of approach 
to this Italian base. One is via the west 
coast of Sicily, through the straits and 
close to Pantelleria, then on to the 
African coast and Tripoli. The other 
lies through the Strait of Messina. Both 
are more hazardous than the route to 
Bizerte, but if Graziani’s forces are to 
be supported, these seem to be the only 
available routes. 


Dangerous as this sea operation 
might appear, it is worth remembering 
that Hitler did attempt a venturesome 
one when he invaded Norway. But be- 
fore starting a similar move now he 
would have to make the narrow waters 
very dangerous for the opposition to 
move in, using mines, submarines, and 
aircraft for the purpose. Then, if some 
thousands of Italian troops became sea 
fodder, Hitler might consider the ex- 
change profitable, provided he disposed 
of enough British naval forces in the 
transaction. 

Britain naturally is keenly alive to 
what might be a double threat—sev- 
erance of the passageway through the 
Mediterranean, and the possible at- 
tempt of the Nazis to get a foothold in 
Africa—and is not sitting idly by. Al- 
ready, British forces in Eritrea are push- 
ing toward the Red Sea, to make it safe 
for the transit of troops and shipping 
bound through the Suez Canal. In the 
Mediterranean itself much work is cut 
out for the fleet. The Straits of Sicily 
must be kept open, submarines hunted, 
mine fields swept, and air bases bombed. 

In the Eastern Mediterranean Italian 
movements across the Adriatic must be 
attacked. The sea approaches to Trip- 
oli should be patrolled, and British ef- 
forts in North Africa supported. Safe 
transit of British forces to strategic 
points must be guaranteed. 

In the Western Mediterranean, mean- 
while, the effort to exterminate the Ital- 
ian Fleet proceeds with growing de- 
termination, as the bombardment of 
Genoa showed. For this is the end of 
the sea where the British are under the 
closest scrutiny from two watchful spec- 
tators who would be quick to draw pes- 
simistic conclusions from any flagging 
in their effort—the French and the 
Spanish. 
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As springtime approaches, the “on 
to London” refrain sounds throughout 
the Nazi empire. Echoes of this whis- 
pering are heard loudest on England’s 
shores, where effort te meet the threat- 
ened invasion is being redoubled and 
the watch seaward increased. 

But it must be emphasized that the 
problem facing the Fiihrer this spring 
is not so easy to solve as that which con- 
fronted his high command last spring. 
Although in the past year the Hitler 
legions have poured over Western Eu- 
rope to the water’s edge from the Arctic 
to the Atlantic, the battle lines on Ger- 
many’s two great potential fronts, the 
Mediterranean shores and the English 
coast, have not even been reached. 

Halted on all Continental fronts, Hit- 
ler, fearing the menace of the British 
Army in Africa, is again maneuvering to 
reach the Mediterranean, even if he has 
to carve his way with fire and sword 
through the Balkans, pull Mussolini out 
of the Albanian bog, drive through un- 
occupied France, or push into a peace- 
desiring, impoverished Spain. 

But the use of force in any of these 
moves would be opposed to the Hitler 
policy of not creating a new battle front 
before a decision is reached in the Eng- 
land invasion project. So if any one of 
these actions is taken by the German 
High Command, it must be _inter- 
preted either as fear of the British 
Mediterranean menace, or recognition 
that the preparation phase of the in- 
vasion plan has not been completed 
through lack of concentration of sup- 
plies or delayed through setbacks 
chargeable to the raids of the Royal 
Air Force against the bases and coastal 
sectors facing England. 


Although much may be hidden in 
the fog of war, it is clear that Hitler 
cannot launch his offensive against 
Britain when he wills. If this could be 
» done, the curtain would have fallen on 
the great drama long ago. The out- 
standing factors that have held Hitler 
back are the preparation requirements 
imposed by the magnitude of the task, 
the inherent dangers in an overseas ex- 
pedition, and the difficulties of blue- 
printing the details of the plan. 

In solving the invasion problem, the 





German High Command probably reck- ~ 


Logistics—Hitler’s Invasion Nightmare 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


ons the transportation and supply fac- 
tors more difficult than those of man 
power and equipment. For the Germans 
to move an army—and supply it— 
across water dominated by the British 
Fleet means solution of vast and in- 
tricate staff problems, both in security 
and logistics. Something of the diffi- 
culty of the water transportation fac- 
tor alone may be grasped by reference 
to Dunkerque, where more than 900 
boats of all sizes were required to evac- 
uate the British forces of some 335,000 
men. 


The difficulties imposed by the in- 
vasion supply problem seem colossal 
when measured in terms of transporta- 
tion tonnage required for mechanized 
units, artillery, and ammunition. Tank 
and artillery weights run into thousands 
of tons, while modern guns require 
heavy-weighted ammunition. Artillery, 
to be effective, must be employed in 
concentrations, but this necessity im- 
poses a gigantic supply task. For ex- 
ample, in the World War, French ar- 
tillery during one fourteen-day period 
in the defense of Verdun fired 120,000 
tons of shells—a load for eight to ten 
of our largest freighters. 

So, to meet the logistics limitations 
imposed by an overseas movement, it 
may be expected that the Germans will 
substitute more aviation bombing for 
mass artillery shelling. This will be no 
particular innovation, for the bomber 
is a form of artillery—shelling from a 
movable platform. Although incapable 
of the sustained fire power of artillery, 
and therefore less destructive and less 
demoralizing, the bomber answers the 
artillerist’s dream for long-range fire. 

The limited water transportation fa- 
cilities will also impose upon the Ger- 
mans a great reduction in the use of 
mechanized units. But this loss in 
ground blasting power will in all prob- 
ability be replaced by fire and gas em- 
ployed in a way that can be visualized 
only in the imagination. 

Certainly nothing in the past history 
of military operations measures in mag- 
nitude or complexity with such an of- 
fensive. If the invader tries it and the 
fight goes to a decision, the Battle of 
England must top the list of all decisive 
combats of the world’s history. 
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miership as a prelude to a Cabinet shal». 
up. Monday night Pétain signed a Cong, 
tutional Act naming the Admiral his sy. 
cessor as Chief of State in case of deat}, 
or disability. 


Significance 





Pétain once said that the Germans hay, 
a noose around France’s neck whic!) they 
can tighten at will. They tried tigl:tenjy, 
it to get Laval back in a position of rower. 
And they could draw it still tighter by ye. 
taliations on the 2,000,000-odd French 
prisoners in their hands, by making Jif. 
even more difficult for the hard-pres-ed de. 
feated French, or even by occupying the 
entire country. 

But, instead, the Germans seem to) haye 
eased, at least temporarily, the pressure 
on Pétain. They do not hold all the car 
by any means. So far, Hitler has followed 
the “divide and rule” principle for France. 
To invade the rest of the country noy 
would be severe punishment for the French, 
but for the Germans it also would hoo. 
erang by solidifying resentment, increasing 
sabotage, and opening a Pandora’s hox of 
other troubles. The seeming stalemate of 
last week probably wasn’t the end of Nazi 
resourcefulness. Laval’s own political ma- 
chine in Paris can be set up as a rival goy- 
ernment to Vichy to turn the two parts of 
France against each other—a tendency al- 
ready shown in the way Paris is blaming 
Vichy for its severe food shortage and 
other hardships. 





Invasion Threat 


Words and Deeds of Both Sides 
Stir Up New Fears in Britain 


Fresh warnings that Hitler might soon 
attempt his long-threatened invasion’ of 
Britain were made in both belligerent cap- 
itals last week. In Berlin, the Schwarze 
Korps, Elite Guard organ, stated in its 
Feb. 5 issue that invasion was definitely 
in the cards, regardless of whatever Amer- 
ican aid might be forthcoming. 

On Sunday Prime Minister Churchill 
said in his radio speech that the British 
Army was “working day and night” to re- 


sist invasion, and that the country “must 
be prepared to meet gas, parachute, and 
glider attack.” Previously, Leopold 5. 


Amery, Secretary of State for India, had 
declared in a speech: “The Nazi tiger is 
crouching in his thicket, collecting himsel! 
for his next murderous and desperate 
spring. The enemy has been looking at 
that leap for months, and the longer he 
has looked the less he has liked the pros- 
pect. All the same, it is a possibility that 
can never be excluded.” And The Aero- 
plane, authoritative British weekly, ' 
cently pointed out what it called the “very 
real danger” that British fighter stations 
might be overwhelmed and captured bv 
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The men in the Packaging Research Laboratory 
at Owens-Illinois are never satisfied. 

They'll design a complete package for you—a 
container, closure, label, even the shipping carton. 
A good package... it will be practical for high-speed 
filling, economical to ship, powerful in sales appeal. 

But will that satisfy them? No. 

Following your package from your incoming- 
freight department into buyers’ homes—they’ll try 
to find some way to improve it. 

That is why so many important developments 
in both glass and metal containers originate at 






The most dissatisfied men you ever met 


Owens-Illinois ... for we work in both glass and 
metal, you know, the only organization that does. 

By the Duraglas method, we have lightened the 
weight of many glass containers unbelievably —are 
working to make them still lighter. The finish and 
lithography on O-I metal containers seem perfect, 
but we keep trying to make them better. If research 
shows any way to improve our molded plastic or 
metal closures and shipping cartons, we'll adopt it. 

This continuing specific study of your packaging 
problems is the plus you get from Owens-Illinois. 


Let’s talk it over. Call our nearest branch office. 


WENS-ILLINOIS 


GLASS CONTAINERS + METAL CONTAINERS + CLOSURES + SHIPPING CARTONS 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo + Owens-Illinois Can Company, Toledo 
Libbey Glass Company, Toledo *« Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Company, San Francisco 
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rapid concentrations of troop-carrying 
planes at night. 

On the other hand, Royal Air Force offi- 
cals were inclined to discount rumors of 
an early Germaa invasion attempt because 
of Axis crises elsewhere—in France, Africa, 
and the Orient—and because of bad 
weather. Air Marshal Sir Richard Peirse, 
the hard-hitting Bomber Command chief, 
attributed the letup in Nazi raiding to 
snow and rain which, he explained, had 
made take-off and landing difficult on the 
advance bases in France. The only raids 
over Britain were small and scattered, 
and no siren sounded in London on four- 
teen out of eighteen nights. 

Peirse, however, didn’t let the weather 
interfere with his own operations which, 
in fact, tended to give some credence to 
all the invasion talk. In spite of thick fog 
and bitter gales, his bombers launched a 
new series of fierce attacks, some of them 
in daylight, on the ports and airdromes in 
German-occupied France and Belgium 


from which an invasion would come. 

The Channel ports of Boulogne and 
Dunkerque got much the worst of it. 
Boulogne was attacked four times, the 
last raid lasting three hours. Fires were 
started that could even be seen in Eng- 


land through the fog, and explosions shook 
doors and windows of houses along the 
English coast. Dunkerque had three heavy 
raids. The British also bombed the ports 
of Ostend, Calais, Fécamp, Dieppe, and 
Cherbourg, the St. Omer and Vannes air- 
ports, and Brest, at the Atlantic end of 
the Channel, and Bordeaux, in the Bay of 
Biscay, bases for both U-boats and long- 
range seaplanes preying on British ship- 
ping. 
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Drive on Waichow 


The Japanese first invaded Kwangtung 
Province in South China on Oct. 12, 1938. 
Although it took them only nine days to 
capture Canton, they never succeeded in 
extending their sway much beyond the 
metropolitan area, the bulk of the province 
remaining in Chinese hands. Thus war ma- 
terial from abroad unloaded at or near the 
British Crown Colony of Hong Kong, 
could be shipped inland to Chungking, 
provisional capital of Free China. 

Last week, Japanese forces at least 10,- 
000 strong made a determined effort to 
choke off this munitions route. Infantry, 
supported by planes, first occupied Shayu- 


chung and Tamshui. At the latter point, 
23 miles northeast of Hong Kong, they 
claimed to have seized vast deposits of 
salt, gasoline, tires, and tobacco, along 
with wolfram and tung oil destined for 
Russia and the United States. Then they 
pressed on toward Waichow, 65 miles from 
Hong Kong. 

Since the loss of this territory would 
reduce Chungking to two supply routes— 
the heavily bombed Burma Road and the 
Sinkiang trail from Russia (Newsweek, 
Dec. 23, 1940) —the Chinese made a des- 
perate attempt to arrest the Japanese ad- 
vance by bringing up crack units of the 
35th Army, which had distinguished itself 
fighting the Japanese in Kwangsi, the 
province adjoining Kwangtung on the 
west. Ten miles south of Waichow, the 
Chinese mustered up enough strength to 
cause a temporary stalemate. 

During the fighting, the Japanese suf- 
fered one serious casualty. One of their 
observation planes crashed in Kwangtung, 
killing Admiral Baron Mineo Osumi, 65- 
year-old member of the Japanese War 
Council; Rear Admiral Hikojiro Suga, and 
five other high ranking naval officers. Osu- 
mi was a leading figure in the Tokyo mili- 
tary clique, and it was during his tenure 











Wide World 





Wide World photos 


As Britain Girds Against Invasion: Troops closing in with tommy guns (bottom left); and one of 
advancing under fire (top left); Bren carriers (right); 


the ‘sea forts’ which guard the coast. 
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Calendar of the War 


1939 

Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier 
announce their nations are at war with 
Germany. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Sept. 27—Poland surrenders uncon- 
ditionally. 

Nov. 30-March 13, 1940—Russo-Finn- 
ish war. 

1949 

April 9-May 2—Germany invades 
Denmark and Norway. Allies withdraw 
after unsuccessful intervention. 

May 10-June 2—Germany overruns 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg; in spite of defeats, four-fifths of 
BEF is evacuated from Flanders. 

June 10—Italy enters war against the 
Allies. 

June 14-24—Germans occupy Paris; 
Pétain becomes Premier and France ac- 
cepts German and Italian armistice terms. 

June 28—Russia occupies Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina in Rumania. 

July 3—British seize, destroy, or bot- 
tle up a major part of the French Navy. 

Aug. 8—Germany begins air offensive 
against Britain. 

Aug. 19-Sept. 14—Italians complete 
conquest of British Somaliland and in- 
vade Egypt. 

Sept. 27—Japan joins the Axis alliance. 

Oct. 28—Italy invades Greece. 

Nov. 20-24—Hungary, Rumania, and 
Slovakia join Axis alliance. 

Nov. 22-Dec. 8—Greeks capture Ko- 
ritza, Porto Edda, and Argyrokastron 
from retreating Italians. 

Dec. 6—Badoglio replaced in wide 
shake-up of Italian Army and Navy. 

Dec. 9-21—British offensive in Egypt 
drives Italians out of Egypt into Libya. 

Dec. 14—Pétain removes Laval, names 
Flandin as Foreign Minister. 

Dec. 29—Britain is promised fullest 
possible aid by President Roosevelt. 


1941 

Jan. 5-30—British take Bardia, To- 
bruk, and Derna, and also advance into 
Eritrea. 

Jan. 10—German Stukas aiding Italy 
in Mediterranean damage carrier Illus- 
trious and sink cruiser Southampton. 

Jan. 20—Hitler and Mussolini meet 
for their fifth war council. 

Jan. 22-25—Revolt in Rumanian Iron 
Guard quelled by Premier Antonescu. 

Jan. 30-——-Hitler speech promises in- 
tensified war against England and 
threatens to torpedo American ships if 
they bring aid. 

Feb. 6—Bengasi, last Italian strong- 
hold in Eastern Libya, is captured by 
British. 

Feb. 10—Britain severs diplomatic re- 
lations with Rumania. 








as Naval Minister, 1932-36, that Japan 
abrogated the London-Washington naval 
pacts and embarked on a policy of ship- 
building expansion. The Chinese claimed 
the plane had been brought down by their 
machine-gun fire, adding that secret docu- 
ments, found in the wreckage, revealed 
that Osumi was about to take command 
of a united Japanese South China Sea 
Fleet, preparatory to directing a south- 
ward drive. 





Strong Man Act 
Batista Nips a Quiet Revolt 
and Strengthens Hand in Cuba 


Cuba’s husky, 40-year-old President, 
Fulgencio Batista y Zaldivar, is no stran- 
ger to rough-house politics. A former cane 
rustler, barber, ditch digger, brakeman, 
and sergeant-stenographer in the Cuban 
Army, he seized power in September 1933, 
made himself military dictator of the is- 
land, and bounced the provisional Presi- 
dent, Carlos Manuel de Céspedes. During 
the next three years, three more presi- 
dents, Dr. Ramon Grau San Martin, Col. 
Carlos Mendieta, and Dr. Miguel Mariano 
Gomez, failed to fit Batista’s requirements 
and were hustled to the exit. 

Thus firmly entrenched as “strong-man- 
behind-the-scenes,” Batista decided to le- 
galize his power. He ran for President as 
head of. a Socialist-Democratic coalition 
and was elected on July 14, 1940. His sup- 
porters came not only from Left Wingers, 
including Communists, but also from the 
conservative bloc (Democratic Republi- 
can party) run by the former President 
Mario Garcia Menocal. From the time he 
took office on Oct. 10, Batista won Ameri- 
can support with his pro-United States 
policy but worried Conservatives by his 
increasing devotion to social reform. 

Last week a quiet little revolt blew up 
in Cuba, this time with Batista slated for 
the role of bounced, rather than bouncer. 
The President suspected that a_ plot 
against his regime was being hatched by 
the army chief, Col. José Pedraza, and the 
navy chief, Col. Angel A. Gonzalez. Act- 
ing with lightning speed on the evening of 
Feb. 3, Batista ordered the Presidential 
Palace in Havana to be reinforced with 
extra troops, machine guns, and sandbags. 
Then, sure of the army, he dashed off to 
its headquarters at Camp Colombia and 
crashed headlong into the conspiracy. 

By the next afternoon Batista was able 
to announce that Pedraza and Gonzalez 
were under arrest because of “an attitude 
of sedition.” Constitutional guarantees 
were ordered suspended for fifteen days, 
and the army took over the public utilities. 
At the same time, Pedraza and Col. Ber- 


-nardo Garcia, chief of police also ousted 


by Batista, were bundled with their rela- 
tives into a Miami plane of the Pan Amer- 


— 


ican Airways. Gonzalez was permitted ty 
board a boat for Miami on Feb. 6. Furthe 
to emphasize this mild treatment of the 
conspirators, the Cuban Government yar. 
anteed their hotel bills in Miami. Batist, 
then lifted the suspension of legal guzrap. 
tees, and life in Cuba went back to normal, 


Background 

Behind the blowup was Batista’s ceter. 
mination to enforce amendments tc the 
constitution which have been left inonera. 
tive since they were promulgated in 1939. 
The first step—an attempt to shift certain 
government functions from military tp 
civil control—brought him into conflict 
with Pedraza and Gonzalez. An effort to 
clean up graft was likewise an affront to 
the army and navy chiefs. Gonzalez, con. 
trolling the ports, apparently was hel: re- 
sponsible for loss of customs receipts on 
such a scale that the national revenues 
were beginning to suffer. Pedraza had been 
in disfavor for failure to suppress the 
Cuban numbers racket called “terminales,” 

On the politico-economic front, more. 
over, Batista had stepped on toes by his 
inclination to set up constitutional ma- 
chinery to fix minimum wages along with 
a 44-hour week and to intervene in all 
labor disputes. While the army and navy 
leaders resented the threatened loss of 


International 


Batista crushed a Cuban revolt 


their powers over the civil administra- 
tion, the President’s social reforms were 
distrusted by such leaders as Martinez 
Fraga, former Ambassador to Washington, 
and Menocal, the conservative. Batista’s 
followers blamed Fraga for sabotaging 
an application for a loan in Washington, 
and Menocal for egging Pedraza into re- 
volt. After the disgrace of Pedraza last 
week, however, Menocal proclaimed his 
loyalty to Batista. 

As Batista completed his house cleat- 
ing and allowed his enemies to go off into 
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Das Schwarze Korps 


Nazis jest at British air defenses: a bomb mattress, a funnel for parachutists, balloons disguised as clouds 


easy exile, the opinion prevailed in Wash- 
ington that he had strengthened his hand 
to cope with his biggest problem: Cuba’s 
difficult economic situation. With its Eu- 
ropean sugar market gone, foreign ex- 
change dwindling, and capital fleeing the 
country, Batista’s island republic, as a 
first step toward stabilizing its finances, 
is still angling for a $12,000,000 loan in the 
United States. 





La Plata Pacts 


When the Rio de la Plata conference 
opened in Montevideo on Jan. 27 (News- 
weEK, Feb. 10), the five participants— 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Paraguay, and 
Uruguay—were motivated by a common 
concern over their dire loss of export 
markets, because of the European war. 


Nevertheless, the delegates to the meet- 


ing were confronted at the outset by these 
basie problems: 

The chief products of the La Plata ba- 
sin, including grain, meat, and lumber, 
were so well distributed over the five coun- 
tries that chances were not bright for mu- 
tually beneficial trade except on minor 
commodities. 

The long-standing claims of land-locked 
Bolivia and Paraguay to salt-water ports 
threatened to raise a political issue on 
which the conference could have foundered. 

Last week the conference came to an 
end—on such a wave of good feeling that 
the delegates jubilantly described it as one 
of the most successful inter-American as- 
semblies ever held. While the major prob- 
lems remained unsolved, a string of nine 
conventions and the signing 6f one recom- 
mendation and sixteen. resolutions by the 
delegates proved that the negotiators had 
ironed out some of the minor difficulties— 
political, as well as economic. 

As the result of the pacts, the Rio de la 
Plata countries will henceforth accord pref- 
erential treatment to each others’ products 
by granting rebates on land, river, and air 
transport, and will encourage credit and 
exchange operations, establish a joint par- 
cel post, facilitate tourist traffic between 
the countries, and exchange locally pro- 


duced petroleum over a regional system 
of pipelines. As a reward to Bolivia and 
Paraguay, which discreetly refrained from 
pushing their port claims, the two inland 
countries won approval of their demands 
—which remain to be worked out by bilat- 
eral pacts—for tariff reductions. In addi- 
tion, freight rates will be reduced on Bo- 
livian and Paraguayan goods and free visas 
will be provided for immigrants en route 
to Bolivia. 

The single “recommendation” marked 
one of the conference’s major flops. It 
merely urged the five signatories to 
“study” the possibility of a customs union, 
whereas sponsors of the idea had hoped for 
decisive action. As a final seal on its work 
the conference voted to set up a regional 
office of economic study and information 
in Buenos Aires. 





A Mission Deserted 


Since the Dutch Government fled to 
London, the Ministers have been meeting 
in Stratton House, Piccadilly, while Queen 
Wilhelmina rules from an Eaton Square 
mansion. 

The aged Prime Minister, Dirk Jan de 
Geer, had been obliged to leave his wife, 
seriously ill, in The Hague. Last Septem- 
ber de Geer showed signs of cracking up, 
and the Queen accepted his resignation, 
naming Dr. P. S. Gerbrandy to succeed 
him. As an easy out, de Geer was sent on 
an official mission to the Dutch East In- 
dies after he had made a solemn promise 
not to return to his home in Holland. 

Last week de Geer provided the govern- 
ment in exile with a major blow. From 
Lisbon came word that he had fallen in 
with Nazi agents there and, instead of fly- 
ing to the Orient, had taken a German 
plane to rejoin his wife. While the old 
man’s condition rendered him useless to 
Wilhelmina’s government, he represented 
a valuable conquest to the Nazis not only 
because he possessed intimate knowledge 
of Dutch and British war plans but be- 
cause he could be held up to the rebellious 
population at home as an evidence of de- 
caying resistance. 


Expressing “a profound sense of indig- 
nation” at de Geer’s “breach of loyalty,” 
the Queen’s Cabinet broadcast a state- 
ment that it could in no way be interpret- 
ed as “an indication of any change in the 
firm determination of the Royal Nether- 
land Government to continue the war 
against Germany on the side of the Brit- 
ish ally until ultimate victory.” 


Sidelights of the War 


The Rome newspaper Il Tevere last 
week branded an “insult” the fact that 
the Italian capital still had a “Street of 
the Greeks” (Via de’ Greci) . 





{ Because Brussels school children 
scrawled “RAF” on walls and sidewalks, 
they had to write in their copybooks: 
“The German authorities will take serious 
measures against children as well as par- 
ents if the facts complained of continue 
to occur.” 


“ Norwegians have been ordered to end all 
letters to their authorities with a “Heil 
Quisling!” Maj. Vidkun Quisling is the 
Nazi whose fifth-column activities helped 
the German conquest of Norway. 


{ Rumania last week introduced its sever- 
est criminal code. It decrees the death 
penalty for anti-government cartoons and 
from five to fifteen years’ hard labor as 
punishment for singing political songs in 
the streets. 


| Despite the war, British births and mar- 
riages increased and deaths decreased 
during the three months’ period ended 
June 30, 1940. 


" London pet shops are doing a thriving 
business in cats, which are preferred as 
household pets because they are easy to 
feed and help keep down the plague of 
rats. 


{ Robert Hutchinson, president of the 
American Eagle Club in London, said in 
an appeal for funds last week that be- 
tween 6,000 and 8,000 Americans are serv- 
ing with British and dominion forces in 
Britain. 














Which of these 


problems will 





PROCUREMENT 
PRODUCTION 
PERSONNEL 


ACCOUNTING 


MERGENCY times create emergency 

demands. Industry requires an immediate 
tightening of its grip on procurement, pro- 
duction, personnel and accounting. More often 
than not the answer lies in such a simple thing 
as better handling of ‘‘paper work.”’ 


Where can you turn for reliable experienced 
help on this kind of trouble? Where can you 
get advice that is unbiased, without wasting 
days and months that would be better spent 
in filling orders? 


There is one simple answer... Remington 
Rand. Here’s why we can give you immediate 
and ‘‘all-out’’ help on “paper bottle-necks.”’ 


@ In every Remington Rand office there is a staff 
of trained analysts and business-equipment specialists 
ready to meet any type of office emergency. 


@ These men know how to get things done. They 
have already solved at sometime or other almost 
every difficulty that is puzzling business today. It is 
only a matter of recognizing the problem and decid- 
ing which of several proved solutions to apply for 
speediest and best results. 


@ This is important—We’re not forced to *‘push” 
any single product or system. For example, any of 
five filing methods might handle a situation in your 
plant. But because Remington Rand makes a// five, 
we can suggest the one that will help you most. 


@ We're on the job quick, when you need advice, 
supplies or service. There are 224 Remington Rand 
offices and service points. 


From your side of the desk 


the advantages are obvious 


You can center all responsibility with Reming- 
ton Rand. Suppose it’ssuch an unusual problem 
as fingerprinting all your employees or register- 
ing all aliens. It’s easy for Remington Rand. 


Suppose it’s an old-time difficulty, such as an 
overworked stenographic department. We can 
help your secretaries and typists to greater speed 
by such simple devices as Line-a-time instal- 
lations, Remington Noiseless Typewriters to cut 
down nerve strain and errors, Remington 
Standards specially built to fit your particular 
typing needs. Our service goes even to type- 
writer ribbons and carbon paper. 
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In the field of machine accounting there are 
three methods... non-descriptive, descriptive, 
and punched-card tabulating ... all three of 
which we sell, as well as acomplete line of calcu- 
lating and adding machines. Our representative 
can recommend the method which is best for 
you because he alone has all methods to offer. 


If you are worried over the threat of sabotage 
we can furnish you with special equipment to 
guard records from theft, tampering, fire 
and destruction. 


If you have an unprecedented flood of parts to 
keep track of, we’ve done that sort of thing 


before. In fact, there is no phase of ‘‘paper 
work’”’ connected with defense on which 
Remington Rand cannot be of immediate help. 
There is no better proof of this than the names 
of firms which we are helping today, which 
read like the roll call of American business, 


Do this today! 


Remember that Remington Rand is the only 
complete office equipment service under one 
management, ready to produce results for you 
without delay or red-tape. To start, you need 
only to phone our nearest office. It’s as simple 
as that. Remington Rand Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 








Some of the concerns we are helping in 1941 


Aircraft... Allison Motors Division 
.. Bell Aircraft Corporation... Bendix 
Aviation Corporation...Curtiss Wright 
Corporation . . . Douglas Aircraft 
Company... Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
... Vultee Aircraft Inc. 
MACHINE TOOLS... The Carborundum 
Company .. . Cleveland Pneumatic 


Tool Company . . . General Electric 
Company . . . Gleason Tool Works 
..- Greenfield Tap & Die Corpora- 
tion... Warner & Swasey.. . West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
SHIPBUILDING... Bath Iron Works 
... Electric Boat Company .. . Los 
Angeles Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 


Company . . . Newport News Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Company... 
Welin Davit & Boat Company. 
CONTRACTORS... John W. Cowper 
& Company ... Merritt, Chapman 
& Scott Corporation . . . J. E. Morgan 
& Sons... Starrett Brothers & Eken 
. - « Walsh Construction Company. 





Remington Rand 


NOISELESS, STANDARD, PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS . . . ADDING, CALCULATING, BOOKKEEPING, PUNCHED-CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES . . . KARDEX 
VISIBLE SYSTEMS, RECORD PROTECTION, FILING METHODS AND EQUIPMENT, LOOSE-LEAF DEVICES ... PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORDS EQUIPMENT... AND 


OTHER PRECISION PRODUCTS INCLUDING THE FAMOUS REMINGTON RAND DUAL CLOSE-SHAVER— DEALERS, SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES IN 517 CITIES 
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Needs From TNT to Ball Bats 
Keep Defense Plants Humming 


Secondary U.S. Industries 
Stay in Step With Big Brothers 


in Meeting Army Demands 





This article on the secondary 
defense industries is the second 
of a series picturing the effect of 
the preparedness program on in- 
dustry. Next week: machines 
and men. 











While the job of turning out the tanks, 
planes, guns, warships, and other weapons 
needed for defense has been assigned 
chiefly to heavy manufacturing groups 
such as the automobile, aviation, and ship- 
building industries (Newsweek, Feb. 10), 
the nation’s rearmament drive has also 
valled for a widespread effort on the part 
of secondary manufacturers—those who are 
not actually turning out weapons but are 
nevertheless supplying countless other vi- 
tal services in the defense effort. 

Under these circumstances, practically 
every industry which is not an arms mak- 
er has become a secondary defense pro- 
ducer. Thus, paper-manufacturing firms 
are supplying cartons for packing small 
arms and ammunition, office-equipment 
companies are turning out addressing and 
payroll machines for Army camps (see 


page 50), and even the sporting-goods in- 
dustry has been called into service.* 

But the most important of the secondary 
producers are those engaged in feeding and 
clothing the Army, supplying chemicals for 
munitions and the host of rubber products 
used for defense purposes. How these in- 
dustries are faring in the defense drive was 
the subject of a Newsweek survey last 
week: 


Cuemicats: An awkward infant at the 
beginning of the World War, when many 
industries were dependent on imported 
chemicals, the chemical group is now able 
to take care of virtually every American 
need. In the present emergency, this con- 
sists not only of supplying vastly increased 
amounts of materials for the metal, tex- 
tile, leather, and other defense industries, 
but also of providing the Army with ex- 
plosives. 

The job of furnishing explosives alone 
is a gigantic task in wartime. It is esti- 
mated that a 2,000,000-man Army engaged 
in total defense would shoot away 800,- 
000,000 pounds of smokeless powder and 
600,000,000 pounds of TNT annually. This 
would force the basic-ingredient manu- 
facturers to turn out five times as much 
nitric acid and two to three times as much 





*The War Department last week announced 
that contracts totaling $618,843 had _ been 
placed with 24 athletic-goods firms for baseball, 
softball, basketball, boxing, table-tennis, and 
similar equipment. 


International 


— 


synthetic ammonia, ammonium nitrate, 
and toluol as in normal times, as well as 
about a third more sulphuric acid. 

As in the World War, the manufacture 
of explosives will be carried out in goy. 
ernment-financed plants, now under con. 
struction, by a handful of specialists. Of 
these, the largest is du Pont, which wil] 
operate a TNT, an anhydrous ammonia, 
and two smokeless-powder plants (see 
page 52). Other factories will be run by 
Hercules Powder (smokeless powder) , At- 
las and Trojan (TNT), Solvay Process 
(ammonia) , and the Humble Oil & Refin- 
ing Co. (toluol). Because of these defense 
demands, the chemical industry expects a 
10 per cent consumption gain over 1940—~— 
itself a banner year. 


Foops: Napoleon’s “army may have 
marched on its stomach, but marching js 
only one of the many tasks of the mod- 
ern soldier, who has such multiple duties 
as driving tanks and trucks, and operat- 
ing radios. All these activities require food, 
a daily average per stomach of 51% pounds, 
including 18 ounces of meat, 21 of fresh 
vegetables, 12 of flour, 8 of fresh milk, and 
5 each of sugar and fruit. That costs the 
1941 Army 43 cents a day per man—up 2 
cents since July. If prices don’t rise any 
further, by the time the United States gets 
its 1,500,000-man Army next June the 
War Department will be spending $615,- 
000 daily with farmers, packers, canners, 
and other food purveyors. Expenditures at 
this rate would amount to $235,425,000 
annually—about 2.2 per cent of 1940 re- 
tail food sales—expected to be a clear gain 
for the industry since increased national 
income probably will hold civilian food 
consumption at present record levels. 


Russer: The rubber manufacturers are 
probably turning out a wider variety of 
defense articles than any other industry. 
Not only are they making the things nor- 
mally expected of them—tires, leakproof 





Wide World 
Army garb: turning out shoes ‘at Brockton, Mass. . . . putting sleeves in blouses at Philadelphia 
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Nobody ever really liked to shift gears! For years 
motorists have preferred cars that would operate 
Some drivers have in linge ol as oy = as possible. Yet in ordinary 
cars, there are dozens of occasions in starting 
to shift gears and stopping where it is necessary to shift gears 
constantly! because the car cannot negotiate the situation in 
high. Only Fluid Drive as Chrysler has it, solves 
that problem. It lets you stay in high! 





It isn’t only the work of shifting gears that bothers 
people! It’s the racing engine, the thumps, the 
i grinding, the whole seneophess of fuss and effort. 
Some drivers have And that holds true with gears that are shifted 
their gears shifted for you as well as the gears you shift yourself! 
mechanically! But Chrysler says “Why shift gears? .. . just stay 

in high for all normal driving!” You can do 

that in a Chrysler... thanks to Fluid Drive and 

Chrysler’s high proportion of power to weight! 





| With the high reserve horsepower of the Spitfire 

engine, Chrysler’s Fluid Drive enables the car to 

negotiate situations in high that ordinarily neces- 

But only Chrysler  sitate shifting gears. Chrysler’s Vacamatic trans- 

drivers can do all mission will shift gears for you if you wish it to, 

. but it doesn’t shift unless you desire it, and with 

ae Glee See Chrysler’s Fluid Drive, it id nocsibde to drive most 

of the time in high. The difference is important 
... thrilling... delightful. Try it! 


ing in high gear! 


*Tune in on Major Bowes, Columbia Network, Every Thursday, 
9 to 10 P. M., Eastern Standard Time. 
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tubes, tank tracks, bulletproof gasoline 
tanks, surgical materials, ete——but they 
are also turning out gas masks, bulletproof 
hose, rubber and steel armorplate, blimps, 
airplane-tail assemblies, and even prepar- 
ing to operate a powder-bag loading 
plant. Altogether an estimated 10 per 
cent of 1941 output will be defense ma- 
terials. 


Snors: In every camp and post, the 
Army stocks 90 different regular sizes in 
service shoes, ranging from 5s to 12s in 
A to EE widths—it can also produce out- 
sizes extending to 16s and 414s if pressed. 
Every issue of two pairs to a man is ex- 
pected to last about 270 days, including 
two mendings for each pair. With the War 
Department at present stocking up at the 
rate of eight pairs for every three expected 
to be used, this has meant orders to the 
shoe industry for 6,047,517 pairs so far in 
the fiscal year 1940-41, about 1.5 per cent 
of the industry’s entire 1939 output. 


Textites: To bed and clothe the Army, 
the War Department since last June has 
placed about $335,279,000 of textile con- 
tracts including orders for 4,146,520 wool 
blankets, 12,216,131 woollen and 19,035,- 
208 cotton pairs of socks, and 47,223,440 
yards of wool and 69,956,450 yards of cot- 
ton cloths (in addition, it has a $175,000,- 
000 deficiency appropriation for clothing 
now before Congress). As a result, about 
50 per cent of wool machinery is now work- 
ing on defense orders, with current capac- 
ity operations expected to last clear 
through 1941 and limitations on deliveries 
of some types of civilian goods already in 
force. Meanwhile, cotton-goods manufac- 
turers, with about 10 per cent of their pro- 
duction machinery devoted to defense, are 
also working at 100 per cent capacity. 





Significance 


Except for the sharp expansion in man- 
ufacturing facilities for powder and ex- 
plosives, the industries in this group are 
not greatly dislocated by the defense de- 
mands. Most of the manufacturers feel 
that they can do their part in supplying 
the projected Army of 1,500,000 men with- 
out greatly enlarging their plants. This sit- 
uation has been made possible largely 
through the careful buying policy of the 
government—thanks to Donald M. Nel- 
son, the OPM’s director of purchases— 
which seeks to procure the needs of the 
Army and Navy for such items as shoes 
and clothing a year or more in advance, 
thus permitting manufacturers to elim- 
inate the seasonal slack periods. 

That is the picture so long as Britain’s 
situation does not change greatly and the 
United States Army remains at the 1,500,- 
000 figure. But if the nation should in- 
crease the Army to 2,000,000 or 4,500,- 
000, as is being discussed in some quarters, 
these industries would be forced to make 
a radical revision of their estimates and 
step up their capacity greatly. In turn, 





Acme 


Even Secretary Knox had to show his badge to enter the Navy Department 


more strain would be thrown upon such 
businesses as machine-tool manufacturing. 

Such an expansion in output, in most 
cases, would not create shortages of raw 
materials. The United States has a super- 
abundance of foodstuffs and cotton within 
its borders; the Western Hemisphere pro- 
duces plenty of the crude materials going 
into explosives and most necessary chem- 
icals, and supplies of leather, wood pulp, 
oil, and the like are adequate. The na- 
tion’s vulnerable point is rubber—97 per 
cent of which comes from the East In- 
dies and Malaya and thus is subject to 
blockade. But by building up a stockpile 
of more than a year’s normal supply, the 
government and the industry are provid- 
ing a stopgap that will permit the United 
States to step up the production of the 
artificial product—which is every bit as 
good as natural rubber—before we are 
pinched too tightly. Similar stopgap sup- 
plies of wool and silk are being gathered 
to keep the country in clothing, para- 
chutes, and powder bags, should we be cut 
off from the Far East. 





Lowering the Shades 


Several months ago, after newspapermen 
had been ushered into the office of Secre- 
tary of War Henry L. Stimson and the 
doors locked for an on-and-off-the-record 
press conference, Army men were surprised 
to discover a handful of strangers in the 
crowd. It developed that the interlopers 
were tourists who had seen a crowd go- 


ing somewhere and tagged along under the 
impression that it was a sight-seeing trip. 

This demonstration of the ease with 
which someone seeking military informa- 
tion could get into the War Department’s 
inner sanctum gave G-2 (Intelligence) a 
start. The feeling of uneasiness grew when 
sabotage was suspected in a Munitions 
Building fire (Newsweek, Nov. 11, 1940), 
and the recent theft of personnel files from 
the Civil Service Commission was the final 
straw. 

As a result, Washington last week under- 
went an ordeal of fingerprint and picture 
taking, and badge and card issuing as most 
of the government buildings clamped on 
restrictions reminiscent of the World War. 
The Navy Department required everyone 
from its Secretary to janitors to wear 
badges displaying their photos; the War 
Department forced visitors to pass a rigid 
inspection; many other buildings increased 
guards, closed off all but main entrances, 
and required everyone to sign in and out 
after hours. Topping all this, the White 
House forced all newspapermen expecting 
to attend the President’s press conferences 
to submit to fingerprinting and_photo- 
graphing for special identification cards.” 

The lone rebel who refused to observe 
the new restriction—and got away with it 





a 





*The correspondents also heard that a dele- 
gation from the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association had agreed to cooperate with 
Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox’s request 
that newspapers refrain from printing news of 
ship movements, new ships, and secret naval 
devices without first consulting naval officials. 
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rk By cseege SEATED in a Pan American Clipper, you 
fly into tomorrow while it is still today. You push 
back the horizon to the other side of the world. Pan American's 
65,000-mile aerial network links 55 lands and more than 250 
colorful cities; brings them within hours of your doorstep. 
Think what this means. To the vacationist whose time is limited, 
it unfolds a whole new world. To the business man it opens up 
brand-new sales opportunities. And to the nation it brings re- 
assurance that America’s leadership will be maintained on the 
skyways of the world. For details of Pan American's service, 
see your Travel Agent or local Pan American office, or write 
Pan American Airways, Chrysler Building, New York City. 


Lu” pA AMERICAN AIRWAYS SYSTEM 


AMERICA'S MERCHANT MARINE OF THE AIR 





















Yes sir—when FRED ALLEN 
goes to work on gags for his 
Texaco Star Theatre Program, 
he buckles down over his 
Corona. Words and ideas pop 
while he types. “Fred Allen 


Jr..” he calls his Corona. 
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Typing is easy on an L C 
Smith or Corona Typewriter 


AN 8 YEAR OLD can learn to operate a Corona por- 
table. Secretaries find the L C Smith office typewriter 
easier to use. They say it’s faster and more efficient. 

And typing helps people in so many ways. It enables 
one to think faster, clearer...encourages neatness and 
precision. Typing develops talent and rewards the am- 
bitious in school and business. 

Maybe you, your children or some other person in 
your family can benefit through typing. Then, see the 
pe yea V getter —— new Corona portables demonstrated at your dealer’s... 
ah gee Piiaee=. i aan ¢ me nae meee see for yourself how easy it is to type on one of them. 
high speed escapement. Two buy. Each is equipped with Each may be purchased on our “pay-as-you-use-it” plan. 
models— Regular and De famous Floating Shift. Touch Business executives and their secretaries should see 


Luxe. Ideal for students, typing chart and carrying the new Super-Speed LC Smith he miestaliemend 
travelers (plane travel espe- case included. See your own : one 
office machine of the day. 


cially) and occasionaltypists. dealer for free home trial. 
L C SMITH & CORONA 
Typewriters 


“Kitten on the Keys,” Mrs. Harold D. LeMar of Omaha, 
Nebraska, sends us this cute picture of her kitten, Topsy, 
tip-toeing down the keyboard of her older model Corona, 
Mrs, LeMar prizes her Corona... says her family couldn’t 
get along without it! 
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Corona Zephyr...The 9 lb. won- 3 Speedline Coronas...Stand- 


























New Freedom for Sec- 


retaries. New speed, 
less fatigue, through 
the hardest day’swork 
with the easy-action 
Super-Speed L C 
Smith. New typing 
aids too, that increase 
your efficiency...save 
time and energy. Free 





FREE BOOKLETS ! For 
the beginner, a helpful L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc Desk 2 
folder, "Typing is Easy,” 197 Almond Street, Syracuse, New York 














. by World’s Champion I am interested in buying a new [] Office 
demonstration. Phone Typist Norman Saksvig. 1 Portable Typewriter. Please send free copy of 
any branch or dealer. For the secretary "Tips booklet checked below without obligation to me. 
to Typists,” time saving | (“TIPS TO TYPISTS” () “TYPING ISEASY” 
ideas for the expert. Name 
LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC Makers also of Carbon Ribbon Typewriters Sens 
Adding Machines & Vivid Duplicators % Typebar Brand Ribbons and Carbons. City. State 


ian Factory and Offices—Toronto, Canada 
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—was William S. Knudsen, director gen- 
eral of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment. He is reported to have asked a friend 
to check out for him on the ground that 
he hadn’t punched a time clock for a good 
many years and “I’m not going to begin 
again at this late date.” 





A Week of Crackups 


Within the last six months, the Army 
Air Corps has almost doubled its flying 
personnel by stepping up its active officers 
from 3,322 to 6,180 (Jan. 15). The result 
has been a great increase in flying time, 
with the grisly corollary of more flying ac- 
cidents. In the last two months at least 
27 Army fliers (as well as twelve Navy 
aviators) have been killed in crackups. 

This situation was pointed up last week 
by the fact that five Army crashes, in 
which nineteen men were killed, figured in 
the news.* On Monday, the wreckage of a 
B-18-A twin-motored bomber and the 
bodies of its seven-man crew, missing since 
Jan. 17, were found near Morton, Wash., 
where the plane had crashed against a 
cliff. The same day, an Air Corps training 
plane fell at St. Louis, killing a cadet and 
a civilian instructor. 

The Air Corps’ bad luck came into 
prominence again at Mitchel Field, L.I., 
where, within 48 hours, three Curtiss P-40 
pursuit ships cracked up—one from losing 
a wing in a dive, and the others in a 
head-on collision—killing two men. This 
tragedy was topped the same day as the 
collision by the crash of a B-17-B four- 
motored Flying Fortress into Ragged Top 
Mountain, near Lovelock, Nev., while on 
a flight testing Arctic flying gear and other 
secret equipment; its crew of eight was 
killed. Because this was a sister ship of 
the Flying Fortress which cracked up in 
Southern California on Dec. 18, an investi- 
gation of possible sabotage was started. 

In answer to questions concerning the 
great number of crashes last week, Army 
men insisted the toll had not increased the 
average of planes destroyed and men 
killed. 





Bottleneck Breaker 


To manufacturers faced with the task of 
enlarging their plants in the defense pro- 
gram, the two biggest headaches are the 
acquisition of machinery and the finding 
of skilled labor to operate it. But neither 
of these problems worried the Richard L. 
Rettew & Co. machine works of Lebanon, 
Pa., in expanding about 2,000 per cent to 
fill government orders for shell points, 
bomb-rack attachments, and the like. 





*The year’s worst week in the air was rounded 
out by the crash of a Trans-Canada Air Lines 
civilian transport plane near Armstrong, Ont., 
in a forced landing, killing nine passengers and 
three crew members. 





The reason for the Lebanon machine 
shop’s unconcern over the machine-tool 
bottleneck and the skilled-worker shortage 
was the ingenuity of its 26-year-old pro- 
prietor, Richard L. Rettew. Instead of or- 
dering machinery, then sitting back and 
waiting six or more months until it could 
be made and delivered, Rettew picked up 
secondhand lathes, milling machines, and 
other tools as he needed them. These he 
rebuilt, in some instances adding such un- 
orthodox attachments as old automobile 
transmissions to speed up operations and 
fit the equipment to his particular needs. 
At the same time he simplified the ma- 
chines to the point where they could be 
operated by high-school students. So suc- 
cessful has he been that last week the 
Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 
was holding Rettew up as a.shining ex- 
ample of speeding up the defense program. 

All this started three years ago when 
young Rettew left a job in a Baltimore 
machine shop and returned home to Leb- 
anon. There, he borrowed $250 from his 
father, a coal dealer, bought and rebuilt 
a secondhand lathe, and set up in the odd 
job machine business in an old livery 








Lebanon News Publishing Co. 


. . « by using old machine tools. 
He even puts auto parts to work 








stable. Between odd jobs, he was surprised 
to find himself low bidder for $12,000 
worth of shell points for the government. 

From this first order, Rettew’s defense 
contracts—and his plant—snowballed. 
Last week, when he started on a $150,000 
shell-point contract, he employed 25 men, 
and his shop, though still in the livery 
stable, held a half-dozen engine lathes, a 
turret lathe, six drill presses, and ten mill- 
ing machines. Defense officials, who com- 
mended him on his record of completing 
contracts ahead of time, estimated the 
shop’s present value at $50,000. 


Defense Week 


Navy: When the Selective Service Bill 
was being drawn up, the Navy had a 
bright idea. To encourage former sailors 
to join the Naval Reserve, it induced Con- 
gress to frame the act so as to make vet- 
erans of the Navy and Marine Corps 
eligible for the draft unless they were 
members of the Reserve. But because 
these provisions were made in different 
places in the act, the loophole for ex- 
sailors was little understood, and since all 
former soldiers with three or more years’ 
service were automatically deferred, it 
looked like a first-class case of discrimina- 
tion. The result has been that many 
former sailors—skilled in seamanship and 
ocean warfare—are about to be grabbed 
for a year’s hitch in the infantry, and the 
Navy Department’s mail is filled with 
squawks from ex-seamen, their families, 
draft boards, and veterans’ organizations. 
By last week the Navy was so tired of the 
whole thing that it approved a bill to give 
all former sailors, Marines, and Coast 
Guardsmen the same deferment that is 
accorded ex-soldiers. 





Capture: Civilian guards with instruc- 
tions to jail all suspicious characters 
patrol the cantonment construction jobs 
at Fort Devens, Mass. So last week when 
a man and a woman dressed in ski clothes 
were found poking around the new bar- 
racks, they were promptly packed off to 
the post “coop.” They turned out to be 
Brig. Gen. John Magruder, post com- 
mander, and Mrs. Magruder. When re- 
leased from his jail, the General com- 
mended the guard for his alertness. 


Nores: The Ford Motor Co. is experi- 
menting with a secret riveting process 
understood to permit “gang” riveting of 
airplane wings and fuselages without the 
usual backing device . . . For the first 
time since the World War, June Week 
commencement ceremonies at the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis were moved up to 
February to hurry the class of 396 mid- 
shipmen into active service as naval and 
Marine officers . . . President Roosevelt 


issued an executive order authorizing the 
Selective Service System to set up work 
camps for conscientious objectors. 
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Home Building in Nation Soars 


Under Push of Housing Program 


Request for More Funds 
Spotlights a Need for Caution 


in Boom Town Construction 





Already busy on a record amount of in- 
dustrial expansion for the arms program, 
building contractors now seem assured of 
a near peak volume of residential construc- 
tion in 1941. And the rapidly snowballing 
defense housing program will account for 
most of the increase. 

Defense housing includes the provision 
of homes for married enlisted personnel of 
the Army and Navy at the various bases, 
as well as for the thousands who must 
erect and operate the new ordnance facili- 
ties. Begun only last fall with Federal 
funds adding up to $290,000,000, the pro- 
gram quickly gained momentum, and last 
week Charles F. Palmer, coordinator, an- 
nounced that the money had already been 
allocated for some 70,000 family dwelling 
units in 90-odd defense areas (construc- 
tion, however, has actually started on only 
about 35,000 units). At the same time, he 
asked Congress to approve a new program 
which would replenish his kitty. 

This plan provides for three distinct at- 
tacks upon the emergency housing prob- 
lem and essentially is a continuation of 
the methods the Federal authorities have 
been employing right along. Most empha- 
sized of the three is the request that Con- 
gress authorize the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration to set up a special fund to 
insure $100,000,000 in mortgages in de- 
fense areas. Under this proposal, private 
builders and developers could obtain FHA 
insured loans up to 90 per cent of the ap- 
praised value of homes built to rent (the 








..- Montgomery, Ala. 


law now restricts 90 per cent loans to 
owner-occupants) . 

Such special FHA insurance is intended 
to bring more local builders into the pro- 
gram and correspondingly reduce the num- 
ber of Federally financed units that must 
be erected. 

Naturally, however, private capital will 
not finance homes that will almost certain- 
ly not be needed after the arms boom 
(such as housing projects in small towns 
temporarily inflated by defense orders) , 
nor would it be expected to build and op- 
erate units for Army and Navy personnel. 
In the bustling Newport News, Va., sec- 
tion, for example, private interests are 
putting up only about half of the 6,000 
dwelling units now under construction, the 
remainder being erected by the Navy, the 
United States Housing Authority, and 
the RFC’s Defense Homes Corp. To carry 
on the defense housing activities of these 
agencies, Palmer asked for a new appro- 
priation of $150,000,000, which would pro- 
vide for at least 37,000 more dwelling 
units. 

The largest housing projects are at New- 
port News and San Diego, though other 
sizable projects for 1,000 family units and 
more have been scheduled for Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Buffalo, and Kearny, 
N.J. The type of construction ranges from 





portable and demountable units and bar. 
racks for single men to permanent single- 
family dwellings, some of which were 
taken over from the slum-clearance pro- 
gram of the USHA. 

Smaller projects of 400 family units or 
less have been scheduled for such defense- 
boom places as Bremerton, Wash., Gails- 
den, Ala., Radford, Va., Ravenna, Ohio, 
Charlestown, Ind., Dumas, Texas, etc., al- 
though the coordinator has tried to avy id 
building in such places as long as adjacont 
communities within commuting distance 
still have some vacant living space. 

In some of the boom areas, however, 
acute shortages cannot wait for ordinary 
construction, so the third phase of Palm- 
er’s new program calls for a special appro- 
priation of $6,750,000 for strictly tempo- 
rary shelter. This fund will be used for a 
new type of trailer for inland boom centers 
(Federal authorities have already fur- 
nished trailers to Charlestown, Ind., and 
Sidney, N.Y.), and for “floating hotels” 
—reconditioned old passenger vessels—in 
the South and West Coast towns. The 
Maritime Commission is now recondition- 
ing the old Hudson River boat, the Berk- 
shire, to serve as a barracks in Mississippi. 

Meanwhile, regular private residential 
building has continued to increase. Appli- 
cations for FHA mortgage insurance since 
the turn of the year have marked up a 33 
per cent gain over the 1940 level. Consid- 
ering the combined spurts of public and 
private construction, John H. Fahey, 
chairman of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, predicted last Friday in Cincinnati 
that the aggregate home-building total this 
year would rise by almost $1,000,000,000 
over the 1940 level, to around $3,100,000. 
000, the highest since the boom of thie 
mid-1920s. 
Significance 

The additional funds for housing will 
probably be needed. Most of the alloca- 
tions so far have been around shipyards 
and bases of the armed services, while the 
home shortage in big industrial centers, 
such as Detroit, where arms plants are 
being completed is only now developing. 
Nevertheless, several considerations argue 
for extreme caution in approving new 
housing programs other than those of a 
strictly temporary nature to meet acute 
local situations. 

In this connection, it is well to remem- 
ber that home building at current peak 
levels drains away skilled help and mate- 
rials useful for other defense purposes. (n 
top of this, one must consider the fact 
that so many new homes have been built 
since 1934, there is no general shortage 
(the rent index of the Conference Board 
for January was only about 1 per cent 
higher than a year earlier, despite the 











SIMPLE ARITHMETIC 


























4152 divided by 12 is a very simple 
problem in arithmetic. 

It looks a bit confusing, of course, 
if you use a bathing beauty as a sym- 
bol for one, a sailboat for two, a 
fiddle for three, and so on—though 
there’s no reason except conve- 
nience and convention why you 
shouldn’t. (They’re much more in- 
teresting than the symbols “1,” “2,” 
3,” etc.) 


We're not advocating the reform, 
of course ... merely making the 


point that figures, as employed by 
Business and Industry, are symbols, 
meaningless except in terms of dol- 
lars, or customers, or carloads, or 


what have you. 


And, in this modern blitzworld, 
yesterday’s figures are almost as 
obsolete as yesterday’s headlines. 
Management must have access to 
accurate, up-to-the-minute, intelli- 
gently interpreted figures if its 
decisions are to be sound and profit- 
able. That’s where “Comptometer 


Economy” comes into the picture. 
For, with Comptometer adding- 
calculating machines, and modern 
Comptometer methods, Manage- 
ment is able to command more figure 
work in less time at lower cost. 

Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 
Company, 1731 North Paulina Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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boom). In addition, slum-clearance and 
low-cost dwelling projects, if they can be 
“saved,” will augment the reservoir of 
projects needed to take up the slack when 
the defense boom dies down (President 
Roosevelt last week announced that he 
was asking Congress for authority to ac- 
cumulate such a reservoir). 

Certainly, such considerations over- 
shadow those of the housing experts who 
are plugging for more elaborate slum clear- 
ance and are opposing all proposals for 
resort to temporary shelter, such as the 
floating hotels. 
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Dollars for Britain 


Sale of U.S. Holdings Spurred 
to Speed Credits From America 


In all the furor about credit to Britain, 
one stubborn fact stands out: Americans 
generally will not be happy about sending 
their dollars off to war again unless they 
are sure that at least the $1,775,000,000 in 
dollar assets which Secretary Morgenthau 
says are still available to the United King- 
dom (Business Tides, Jan. 27) are being 
put to good use. In this connection T. J. C. 
Gifford, special British agent in charge of 
liquidating British-owned Ameriean se- 
curities, by the year end had sold $334,- 
000,000 of the $950,000,000 list, and cur- 
rently there are only about 130 issues left 
out of the 242 originally mobilized. Last 
week a director of the Bank of England, 
Sir Edward Peacock, arrived in this coun- 
try to tackle the liquidation of the biggest 
item among the remaining resources: $900,- 
000,000 of direct investments. 

Among these properties are some 200 
British-controlled corporations, ranging 
from the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co. and 
Barclays Bank in New York to Spratts 
Patent, Ltd., a New Jersey dog-biscuit 
firm. The list includes many well-known 
names: Lever Bros. (Lux and Lifebuoy) ,* 
American Viscose, Gordon’s Dry Gin Co., 
Burberry’s (clothier), Brown & William- 
son (Raleigh and Kool cigarettes), Lea & 
Perrins (sauces), Longmans, Green (pub- 
lishers), and Yardley & Co. (cosmetics) . 
Less popularly known, but important, are 
Delta Pine & Land Co. in Mississippi, the 
world’s largest cotton plantation, and 
Matador Land & Cattle Co., operators of 
huge ranches in Texas and Montana. There 
are also in this country almost 100 British- 
owned fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies or branch offices whose capital and 
surplus a year ago totaled $337,000,000. 

Canada’s direct investments ($475,000,- 
000 before the war), which take in val- 
uable railroad (Soo and Grand Trunk) 
and distillery (Hiram Walker and Sea- 





*In a recent speech David Schenker of the 
SEC hinted that, contrary to popular opinion, 
Lever Bros. was no longer under British control. 
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HOW THE NATION’S FARMS ARE DECLINING 
Census figures showing number of farms for 1940 and percentage oe 
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Newsweek map—McLaughlin 


Fewer Farms: Led by sharp declines in the Dust Bowl, the number 
of farms in the United States fell by 3.1 per cent from 1930 to 1940, or 
from 6,288,648 to 6,096,789, the Census Bureau reported last week. How- 
ever, farm size increased—the average holding is now about 174 acres, 


compared with 138 in 1910. 





grams) properties, have not been included 
in the calculations because dominion re- 
sources are technically not subject to the 
United Kingdom’s jurisdiction and because 
Canada needs dollar exchange from her 
investments to carry on her own war pur-: 
chases program. 

Beginning his herculean task by confer- 
ences with Washington officials and var- 
ious investment trusts and_ banking 
groups, Sir Edward took desk space at the 
British Purchasing ‘Commission office in 
New York and proceeded to keep his 
mouth shut. The best indication of what is 
coming was Secretary Morgenthau’s state- 
ment before a Senate committee on Jan. 28 
that the British were arranging to sell all 
their property in this country “within 
twelve months.” 


Significance 


The sale of these properties will be most 
immediately valuable as evidence that the 
British mean business, thereby helping 
speed American credits. Whatever proceeds 
may éventually be derived, the careful 
appraising and negotiating involved will 
take a long time—especially since earnings 
of these firms have no. been widely pub- 
lished and their operations are unfamiliar 
to American investors. One problem, how- 
ever—and as yet unmentioned in Wash- 
ington—is that the ever-vigilant Thurman 
Arnold might bring action under the anti- 
trust law if a large American company 
should attempt to buy an important Brit- 
ish competitor. 





Refugee Bullion 


When the Germans invaded the Low 
Countries, the National Bank of Belgium 
sent about $260,000,000 in gold to France 
for safekeeping. This refugee bullion rep- 
resented about one-third of the Belgian 
gold stock, the balance being shipped to 
London and the United States. The Bank 
of France stored its neighbor’s gold at 
Bordeaux and later when France herself 
fell arbitrarily moved the treasure to 
Dakar, capital of French West Africa, over 
the protests of the Belgian bankers who 
had arranged to have a British cruiser 
bring it to them in London. All this was 
revealed here last week when Greorges 
Theunis, Ambassador Extraordinary of the 
Belgian Government in exile, charged that 
the gold was on the move again: by plane 
to Marseille for delivery to German au- 
thorities who issue receipts in the name 
of the Belgian bank. But this time Theu- 
nis’s indignant countrymen managed to do 
something about it—and in New York. 

On Wednesday a New York Supreme 
Court issued to the Belgians a writ of at- 
tachment covering up to $260,000,000 of 
the $1,593,000,000 French gold and dollar 
assets frozen here. The writ may be served 
on the Federal Reserve Bank of ‘ew 
York, making possible the transfer of 
French credits there under Treasury li- 
cense to Belgian accounts, also frozen. 
Theunis said that the proceedings were 
pushed to insure that the Bank of France 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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avy 4 Martix Divi BSoumbert- 


CARRIED 1000 POUND 


Built to Naval specifications back in 1930, Martin Dive 
Bombers made 6,000-foot vertical dives with a terminal 
velocity of 4 miles a minute. These were the first ships to 
carry thousand-pound bombs. They performed pursuit 
acrobatics, including pull-outs with 1,000-pound bomb af- 
fixed. Even in 1930 their performance characteristics were 
very close to those of many of the dive bombers of other 
countries today! Five squadrons of these Martin Dive 
Bombers were built for the Navy. Although Martin is 
today building only larger aircraft, U. S. Army and Navy 
air forces have been continually developing equipment and 
training men in dive bombing, until today our dive bomb- 
ing aircraft are the finest in the air—our men the most 
accurate dive bombers the world has known, 


What Is Martin Doing Today? . . . Prepared for many years to 
swing quickly into mass-production of larger type military air- 
craft, the giant Martin iant in Baltimore is now working 24 
hours a day ... turning out bombardment aircraft for our Army 


BOMBS TEN YEARS AGO 


and Navy. The Martin Company’s pioneering in the straight- 
line production of military bombers long activity in the 
field of pre-employment and employee training for technical 
aircraft production work . . . actual experience in rapid plant 
expansion for war orders . .. enabled the Martin Plant to go 
immediately on an emergency basis to provide aircraft for 
our country’s protection. 


The fact that Martin has been working almost continuously on 
Military Aircraft, since the first bomb dropping experiments of 
the U. S. Army were made from a Martin Airplane in 1913, 
has made this Company a vital factor in building our country’s 
Air Forces. 


What of Martin’s advancements in civil aviation? Temporarily 
they must be set aside. But important technical developments 
in aircraft design and manufacture are accruing from intensive 
preparations for national defense. Applied to commercial use, 
these developments will help make Martin over-ocean liners of 
the future far surpass in size, speed, range, luxury and capacity, 
the finest that the world knows today. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD., U, S. Ae 








w MARTIN Navy Patrol Bombers now being delivered in evere 
reasing numbers. A veritable flying destroyer, self-sustaining at sea, 
h complete living accgmmodations for crew, capable of long- 
ge operations in cogmanction with ouf@fleet, or on independent 
sions of patrol or camp : 
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Builders of Dependable | (4S) Aircraft Since 1909 
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“.eethe power of magic over a typewriter”’ 


*“WOU have set.foot in one of those places... in 
which the literary element in journalism has be- 
come a matter of gossip, of argument, of rivalry 
. . » where the author of the day’s best literary 
blossom sits on the corner of a desk warmed by 
the admiring banter of ‘the boys.” 


* * * 


With these words the late Henry Justin Smith once sketched 
the old “upper story offices” of The Chicago Daily News. 
Even then, as Smith put it, the number of geniuses check- 
ing out was “as great usually as the number checking in 
so that no one who is conscious of the power of magic 
over a typewriter need hesitate to believe that some day 
he will be the hero sitting on the desk.” 


and the picture hasnt changed 


Like the current of a great river, the literary tradition of 
The Chicago Daily News has slipped from one century into 
another—its written words, like rippling waters, ever 
changing ... its course steadfast and unchanged. 


In the same river bed through which flowed the poetry of 
Eugene Field, the fables of George Ade and the inimitable 
satire of Peter Finley Dunne have eddied and swirled the 
writings of Charles H. Dennis, Slason Thompson, Keith 
Preston, Harry Hansen and Carl Sandburg. 


Old snows melted giving birth to new waters sparkling with 
unquenchable names: Vincent Starrett, John V. A. Weaver, 
Ben Hecht. New generations of genius, “conscious of the 
power of magic over a typewriter,” poured words like 
water that raced the Seven Seas. 


A world war exploded. And the waters of the stream mir- 
rored a new tradition—“the power of magic over a type- 
writer” . . . under shellfire! The cast was impressive: 
Paul Scott Mowrer, first American ever to win the Pulitzer 
Prize for foreign correspondence, Edward Price Bell, Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer, Junius B. Wood ... and later, John Gunther. 


and still the tide rolled on 


To the columns of The Chicago Daily News came Robert 
J. Casey, Howard Vincent O’Brien, Westbrook Pegler, 
Lloyd Lewis, Gene Morgan, Robert M. Yoder, C. J. Bulliet, 
Sterling North, Edwin A. Lahey, Clem Lane, Royal F. 
Munger, John P. Carmichael, James S. Kearns—writers 
with the ability to picture “the strange jumble of human 
events in strokes as vivid, as touching, as humorous as the 
brushmarks of a novelist.” 


Magic over a typewriter! The liquid life of it flowed 
crystal clear in the writings of the Woman’s Pages edited 


by Leola Allard. It surged through everyday stories, signed 
features and unsigned editorials. 


literature spontaneous 


as a newspaper! 


Then, as old wars smoldered, new wars blazed. And in 
1939-40, as in 1917-18, The Chicago Daily News foreign 
service rode the crest of writing waves to world fame. 
Newspapers and magazines throughout America acclaimed 
it. When 1940 neared the halfway mark, the Saturday 
Evening Post stated: 


“As this is written, the outside world knows no more about 
the betrayal of Norway than what it read three weeks ago 
in the dramatic dispatch of Leland Stowe, Chicago Daily 


News correspondent, the greatest news story of the war to 
date.” 


Recently, William Hillman, European Director of Collier's 
and London commentator for NBC—writing as guest col- 
umnist in New York—said: 


“The American newspaperman writing the liveliest prose 
on the Battle of London is Robert Casey of The Chicago 
Daily News. The Chicago Daily News lives up to its 
reputation of having the best all-around foreign staff in 
Europe—a reputation it has richly deserved for 20 years.” 


So the tradition, like a great river, flows on. And “the 
power of magic over a typewriter” has reached new and 
unforgettable heights in the unparalleled war stories of 
Wallace R. Deuel, Edgar Ansel Mowrer. William H. Stone- 
man, John T. Whitaker. Richard Mowrer, Helen Kirkpat- 
rick, A. T. Steele—yes, and in the work of foreign editor 
Carroll Binder. 
who will be the author of 
tomorrow's best literary blossom? 

Today 25 members of the staff of The Chicago Daily News 
are authors of published books. Tomorrow—as in the days 
of Eugene Field—some, of course, will check out. whether 
because life ends or because life calls elsewhere. but most 


will carry on. This way it always has been. The river of 
a great literary tradition flows on. 
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BUSINESS TIDES 








It is almost impossible to reduce 
the methods being used to finance the 
wor by the various countries to the 
space of this column. But interest in 
the subject apparently is so great that 
it is worth trying. To make any sense 
at all, however, it will be necessary to 
devote a week to each of the nations 
covered. So we'll start in with Germany; 
next week we'll discuss England; follow- 
iny that, Japan; and, finally, the issue 
as it is coming to a head in this country. 


O: the four quite distinct methods 
of meeting the problem of war finance 
which we find in these countries, that 
of Germany, paradoxically enough, is 
the easiest to explain if one talks in 
general terms; the most difficult if one 
tries to go into detail. The reason for 
this difficulty is that by and large we 
don’t have any figures that are worth 
the ink it takes to print them. Germany 
follows a code of morality in publishing 
statistics that makes the methods of 
the ordinary embezzler look like honest 
accounting. 

It is practically impossible, therefore, 
to reduce Germany’s war finance to 
quantitative terms. It is said that she 
has been spending an amount equal to 
about 50 per cent of her national in- 
come on military purposes—which pro- 
portionately would mean for us about 
$40,000,000,000 a year. But whether 
this is accurate, we have no way of 
knowing; she may be spending even 
more than this. 
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How does she do it? How can she 
get this much money? And how long 
can she keep it up? Those are the 
questions that are of real importance. 

Well, forget, for the moment, that 
there is any world outside of Germany, 
and that there is anything she needs to 
get from other nations. Think of her 
as a complete economic unit—and as a 
unit every detail of which is under the 
direct and complete supervision of the 
government. And then think of this 
government as deciding, as it did eight 
years ago, to make the nation into a 
military machine. What are the limits? 

The limits under these circumstances 
are determined by an entirely different 
set of factors from those we ordinarily 
think of. These factors are: 

1—What is the productive capacity 
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Financing the War: Germany 


by RALPH ROBEY 


of the country and how much can it 
be increased by having the government 
absorb all the current savings of the 
people? 

2—What is the labor supply of the 
nation and how much can it be in- 
creased by lengthening hours and using 
women and children? 

8—What is the standard of living of 
the people and how much will they ac- 
cept in the way of a reduction brought 
about through cutting down the amount 
and quality of consumption goods, thus 
making it possible to use the labor and 
capital heretofore devoted to turning 
out these goods for the production of 
military supplies? 


Those are the three things which 
determine how much Germany can 
spend internally for military purposes. 
Money itself, in the sense of gold or 
silver, is of no importance. What hap- 
pens in effect is that a laborer is told 
how long he shall work. He is then 
given a governmentally set wage for 
this. He then walks across the street 
and buys such goods as the government 
permits at prices determined by the 
government. If he has anything left the 
government takes it away from him 
either in the form of taxes or by forcing 
him to buy a government bond. The 
whole series of transactions could be 


handled just as well by a simple sys- - 


tem of bookkeeping with debits and 
credits to the account of the worker. 
In fact, that is what takes place any- 
way, for the so-called money paid to 
the worker—the labor mark—is nothing 
but credit tickets which he is able to 
use only as the government directs. 

That’s the internal picture. Now 
what of the goods that Germany has to 
buy from outside? How are they paid 
for? They are paid for partly by swap- 
ping those things that the government 
thinks it can spare and partly by using 
the resources they obtain by looting the 
nations they have conquered. It’s just 
that simple. 

How long can the system last? Grant- 
ing there is not an internal revolt, and 
granting they don’t run out of a strate- 
gic material, it can last indefinitely. 
The democracies in this fight are up 
against something in the way of war 
finance that the world has never seen 


before. 
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it canit be done?” 


For fifty-five years we have made a 
paper that can take so much punishment 
that people can still hardly believe it. 
It’s called Patapar. Soak it in water as 
long as you will —it’s strong as ever. 
Smear it with grease—it’s 100% resist- 
ant. Boil it—no failing. It stays unaf- 
fected, tasteless and odorless. 


The food industries have long used 
Patapar in a big way. They wrap butter 
and cheese. They dress ham, bacon, 
frozen cuts, poultry in it. They use it 
for gaskets and milk bottle tops and 
in hundreds of ways. 


Then the news spread to other indus- 
tries. People began to hear of Patapar. 
They found that this is no ordinary 
material — Patapar stands up to jobs 
that seem impossible for paper. We 
heard from all sorts of industries; 
machine tool, printing, medical, horti- 
cultural, sporting goods, to mention a 
few. Today Patapar is doing hard jobs 
well in a variety of industries—because 
you, Mr. Manufacturer, Shipper, Scien- 
tist, Farmer, you wrote to us about 
your special problems. 


Does this inspire you also? 


Perhaps the next use for Patapar will 
be something that none of us has thought 
of. You know more about your needs 
than we do. But we know about Patapar. 
So if we ought to con- 

sult together, write us. PAPER 'y 4NF~ 
We'll gladly send test ; 

sheets of the size, VW 
weight and finish rece- & ({ @ 
ommended for your 

purpose. 


PATAPAR 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Vegetable Parchment 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

would have to make good for “every 
ounce” of Belgian gold delivered to the 
Germans. Washington officials commented 
unofficially that, while the outcome of the 
record-sized writ was up to the courts, the 
intended indemnification was in line with 
Administration policy that foreign funds 
here shall not be taken from their rightful 
owners by force. 

To bankers the suit was also significant 
in revealing that the Germans are still 
grabbing for the yellow metal their spokes- 
men have repeatedly called worthless. The 
New York Journal of Commerce estimates 
that seizures and Russian imports have 
made Germany’s gold stock the largest of 
any country except the United States or 
perhaps Russia. 


aa 


Room and Gold 


High in the windy hills northeast of 
San Francisco is the Rainbow’s End—com- 
plete with its own pot of gold. Rain- 
bow’s End is a hotel ($4 a day, American 
plan) on Feather River, and its guests 
may spend their time panning in the 
sluices of nearby Rich Bar or tunneling in 
the old river bed beneath the building for 
gold—all “on the house.” 

Armed with pans, picks, and shovels, 
vacationists receive instructions from a 
bearded, oldtime prospector, Tom Or- 
mond. The hotel doesn’t guarantee re- 
sults, but strikes often run from $1 to $4 
a day. Finds are weighed on an old scale 
left over from gold-rush days, and the 
management will buy all the gold found. 
One recent nugget was worth $75. 

The history of Rich Bar dates back to 
1850, when two pans yielded $2,900. That 
find started such a rush that claims were 
limited to 10 square feet. When the bar 
began to peter out, gold seekers moved 
on. In recent years there has been a 
revival of interest, and Harvey M. Toy, 








California hotel operator who now owns 
the hotel and the placer-mining rights, de- 
cided last fall to throw the mine open to 
his customers. Now would-be adventurers 
can try their skill with none of the pioneer 
discomforts. With luck, they might be 
able to pay for their vacation. 





Tools for Business 


Show of New Office Equipment 
Reflects Optimism of Firms 


In prewar days about one-third of the 
typewriters and 15 per cent of other office 
appliances were exported. The blockade 
soon shut off many foreign markets, and 
this barrier was reflected in the 28 per 
cent decrease in 1940 office-equipment ex- 
ports. However, manufacturers were far 
from discouraged when the 37th National 
Business Show opened last week in New 
York’s Grand Central Palace. Increased 
domestic sales and defense orders offset 
the loss of foreign markets, and leading 
companies will show an increase in earn- 
ings of about 15 per cent. 

Machinery for making office equipment 
is particularly adaptable to the manufac- 
ture of armaments, and many concerns 
have undertaken a wide variety of defense 
contracts. Four million identification tags 
for Army use are being made by the 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. The EI- 
liott Addressing Machine Co. is concen- 
trating on special addressing and payroll 
machines for the Army and Navy. Na- 
tional Cash Register has government con- 
tracts amounting to $3,000,000—largely 
for ammunition. Three shifts are working 
at the Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Co. 
on defense subcontracts from Sperry Gyro- 
scope and on percussion equipment. Rem- 
ington Rand has completed a $180,000 
field-kitchen order for the Army and is 
making tools for England. And the Bur- 
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roughs Adding Machine Co. is working 
overtime on portable Army and Nayy 
calculators which can be operated bot} 
electrically and manually. These will hp 
available commercially as well as to the 
services. 

Despite the pressure of governmen} 
work, many firms have found time ty 
bring out new devices or improve present 
models. Elliott is introducing an _ inex. 
pensive Addresserette for small organiza. 
tions. The use of welded parts secures 
greater durability and lighter weight for 
Addressograph. Remington has developed 
an air-conditioned file for microfilm jp 
which chemicals keep the cabinet at 
constant humidity. To its card-punching 
and sorting line, International Busines; 
Machines has added a mark-sensing ma- 
chine which automatically punches cards 
wherever soft-pencil marks are made. 

In the typewriter division, the chief in. 
novations featured at the New York show 
were Royal’s extra-large shift and tabula- 
tor keys and Underwood’s “perfect align- 
ment.” Both Royal and Underwood are 
introducing copyholders which enable the 
typists to see their work line by line. 

In the bookkeeping and calculating 
field, Monroe has stepped up its speed by 
automatic short-cut multiplication, and 
Marchant provides straight-line _ proof 
dials showing all three factors at once. 
Low-cost bookkeeping machines with a 
credit-balance feature, adapted to small 
businesses, are offered by Allen Wales, 
while Victor stresses a ten-key, telephone- 
size, low-priced adder, as well as colored 
models to fit office color schemes. Felt & 
Tarrant’s Comptometer has a new silenced 
case and eliminates all “inactive ciphers” 
appearing ahead of the actual answer. 

As for dictating mechanisms, Edison is 
showing compact, streamlined desk and 
floor models and sets specially constructed 
to fit in a desk drawer. Detachable parts 
make the machine more sanitary and per- 
sonalized. Dictaphone features the elimina- 
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Reynolds put 
London 
right in your 





LREADY this war has developed its ace correspondent 
NX —Quentin Reynolds of Collier’s. 


He crawled out of a pillbox up front in France when 
Hitler exploded the magic of the Maginot line. He bobbed 
up across the channel in London in time for the all-out 
bombings. He’s been up with the R.A. F. bombers and 
down with the Royal Navy’s submarines. Between ’em 
he’s ridden the convoys through the channel and up 
the Thames. 


Millions have been drawn closer to suffering London by 
his straightforward narration in the film “London Can 
Take It” and the subsequent cinema document “Christ- 
mas Under Fire.”’ His new book ‘‘ The Wounded Don’t 
Cry” is in its twelfth printing. These activities and his 
lectures are merely incident to his job of keeping Collier’s 
readers supplied with the facts that active, thinking per- 
sons want to know. 


Reynolds works the Collier’s way: get the news first, 
interpret it correctly, present it clearly. Before Hitler 
made Europe the news center of the world Reynolds’ 
reporting of the Haiti massacre (a clean beat of even the 
daily newspapers’ press associations) was read into the 
Congressional Record. 
* * * 

And Mr. Advertiser, it isn’t such a long cry as you think 
from London’s bomb shelters to the store in Sioux Falls 
where you’re hoping fo sell more of your refrigerators 
or canned goods or straw hats. 








Collier’s whole magazine is built the Reynolds way — 
quick, authoritative, inviting—every page, every week 
of the year. That’s what makes Collier's closer to its 
readers than any other multimillion magazine — closer 
to the modern, active, earning, spending millions who 
will buy your wares. 


Collier 
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tion of the “unintelligible” low-frequency 
parts of the voice, thus making whispers as 
understandable as loud dictation. 

Furniture, the foundation stone for 
other equipment, came in for its share of 
attention, too. Globe-Wernicke has 
streamlined its bookshelves and filing cab- 
inets and made them available in colors to 
blend with decorating schemes. A more 
comfortable working height is obtained 
by Shaw-Walker whose new desks are 29 
inches high instead of the usual 31. An 
innovation in roll-top desks is Duplex 
Desk Co.’s duo-top. A slight push causes 
the regular flat surface to disappear, leav- 
ing another unencumbered smooth surface 
9 inches lower. 





Du Pont Expansion 


In the 139 years since Eleuthére Irénée 
du Pont de Nemours erected his little 
powder mill on Brandywine Creek in Dela- 
ware, the name du Pont has stood for 
keen business management. The du Pont 
magic touch has not only enabled the 
family-controlled company to maintain its 
outstanding position in the chemical in- 
dustry but also to spread, always profitably 
in the long run, into numerous allied lines. 
Last week, however, its president, W. S. 
Carpenter Jr., revealed in the 1940 annual 
report that the company is now doing a 
management job that shatters past records. 

Holding to its traditional policy of rein- 
vesting much of its earnings in plant and 
in new-product development, du Pont last 
year spent $50,800,000 on a continuing 
program to expand and improve facilities 
for making nylon, synthetic rubber, cello- 
phane, rayon, titanium pigments, and for 
plastics research at operations points scat- 
tered from Buffalo, N.Y., to Clinton, Iowa. 
But this year du Pont will put through a 
$213,000,000 construction program. 

This tremendous schedule represents 
principally plants to be built and operated 
for the government in the manufacture of 
smokeless powder (Indiana and Alabama) , 
synthetic ammonia (West Virginia), and 
gas-mask chemicals (New York), in ad- 
dition to equipping and operating a new 
Illinois TNT plant and adding capacity at 
a Federal powder plant in Maryland. It 
also includes construction and operation of 
a second explosives plant for the British in 
Tennessee—but does not include the huge 
construction program of the du Pont-con- 
trolled Remington Arms Co. (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 10) . The magnitude of du Pont’s total 
task is indicated by the expansion of its 
engineering department from 4,600 to 23,- 
100 men during 1940. 

Meanwhile, in spite of the heavy new 
taxes, du Pont earnings last year would 
have set a record had not $10,000,000 been 
charged off as a special emergency reserve. 
Actually the $86,945,173 net for 1940 was 
only 7 per cent under the 1939 all-time 
peak. Typical of du Pont’s booming peace- 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 
...a Navy mosquito boat 


time business (only 3 per cent of net in- 
come before taxes came from military 
sales or fees) was the progress of nylon: 
starting from scratch, hosiery manufac- 
turers made 35,000,000 pairs of women’s 
nylon hose last year and by December 
were producing them at the rate of 68,000,- 
000 pairs annually. 





Week in Business 


Mopets: World’s Fairs with their me- 
chanical marvels may come and go, but 
each year since 1927 the New York Soci- 
ety of Model Engineers has held an exhibi- 
tion of the universally appealing art of its 
gifted’ members. The thirteenth annual 
show, begun last week and continuing un- 
til Feb. 22 in the Newsweek Building, 
New York, features: the 5,000-foot Union 
Connecting Railroad scale-model system, 
ship replicas from the Santa Maria to the 
latest-type mosquito boat, and all sorts of 
model locomotives, archaic to advanced. 


Forp Case: The Supreme Court on 
Monday of this week refused to review a 
National Labor Relations Board order di- 








recting the Ford Motor Co. to reinstate 
with back pay 23 workers discharged for 
union activity and to cease discouraging 
membership in the CIO automobile work- 
ers union. Ford had appealed from a Cir. 
cuit Court of Appeals ruling which sus. 
tained the board on most particulars ex- 
cept the NLRB’s free-speech curb—its ef- 
fort to prevent Ford from criticizing labor 
unions (NEwswEEK, Oct. 21, 1940). 


Meat: Under our pure-food regulations 
Argentina cannot send fresh meat to this 
country, so she has always concentrated 
on tinned beef. In an effort to expand their 
markets here, Argentine exporters are now 
experimenting with the shipment of pre- 


cooked chops and roasts. Packed in special rac 
Pliofilm containers, the cuts are being of- ior 
fered to restaurants at prices below those eal 


quoted for uncooked domestic meats. 


Earninos: After setting aside $125,100,- Th 
000 for Federal income and excess-profits pr 
taxes (about triple the 1939 tax load), on 
General Motors reported a net income of co 
approximately $195,500,000, 7 per cent st 


more than in 1939 (GM’s net before taxes 
set a new record). With the highest net 
sales in twenty years, U.S. Rubber earned 
$11,425,241, or 12 per cent more than in 
the previous year. Other gainers despite 
heavy taxes included Standard Brands, 
which showed a 35 per cent increase with 
an income of $9,905,523, and Commercial 
Investment Trust, with $15,805,222, a , . 

boost of 1 per cent. On the other hand, the es. 








B. F. Goodrich Co. earned $6,104,993 after f 


taxes, a decrease of 8 per cent. whe 


, 


TreNvs: Furniture orders for January 
were 33 per cent greater than for the same 
month last year, according to Seidman & NS 
Seidman . . . The Bell System announced 
129,400 new telephone installations during 
January the most for any single month 
in history, bringing the total to a record 
high of 17,613,400. ‘ 
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See how streamlined service steps up the tempo of 
travel! Only a few days ago the rail trip from Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, to Amarillo, Texas, and return, con- 
sumed 44 full hours. Now, thanks to the new Choctaw 
Rocket, that running time has been safely cut by 


10 hours and 40 minutes. . 


. more than 24%! 
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The Diner — The hours one spends on the new 
streamliners pass as quickly as the miles. For 
radio, scenery and interesting travel compan- 
ions provide diversions while the food has 
earned these Rockets an enviable reputation 





The Chair Car offers unusually wide shatter- 
proof windows, improved air-conditioning, in- 
sulated silence, scientific lighting, chairs with 
contours that invite you to relax, soft of uphol- 
stery and adjustable to your complete comfort. 
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CHOCTAW ROCKET 
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BUILT BY PULLMAN-STAN DARD 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF RAILROAD AND TRANSIT EQUIPMENT 


witH the commissioning of the Choctaw Rocket 

by the Rock Island Lines—an ultra-modern 
train offering complete travel service—the most 
encouraging fact in the progress toward making 
streamlining everywhere available has been re- 
affirmed. It is, to paraphrase a familiar saw, that 
one good train deserves another! 

For since the vecasion on which Pullman- 
Standard introduced streamlining to America 
and set the standards of strength, safety and com- 
fort by which all construction of this type is 
measured, every subsequent train has, through its 
popularity, extended rather than satisfied the ever- 
growing demand for this modern transportation. 

Fundamentally, that is why The Rock Island 
has been able to expand its fleet to include this 
new streamliner, and also why its construction 
wasentrusted to Pullman-Standard. Because of the 
overwhelming preference which you, the traveling 
public, have displayed for these new trains, the 
railroads have purchased over 70%* of their new 
lightweight equipment from Pullman-Standard. 


*When this advertisement was written 





In addition to railroad passenger cars, Pullman - 
Standard designs and manufactures freight, sub- 
way, elevated and street cars, trackless trolleys, 
air-conditioning systems, chilled tread car 
wheels and a complete line of car repair parts. 


PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING CO.— CHICAGO 
Copyright 1941. by Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company 
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Pullman Accommodations: The double bedroom 
offers conveniences comparable to your own 
home. Two full-length beds, a full-length mir- 
ror, complete toilet facilities, a hinged table, 
individual controls for heat, light and venti- 
lation, and plenty of storage space for clothes 
and luggage. Also available—economical single 
occupancy sections — lower and upper berths. 
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Neither Rain Nor Slush Stays Couriers of Fun 
From Appointed Rounds at Dartmouth Carnival 


The Paul Bunyan of skiing is Heyder- 
dahl, a semi-legendary Norwegian ski sol- 
dier of the olden times, whose feats afoot 
among the fjords form part of Norway’s 
folklore. Among other accomplishments, 
he is supposed to have made the first great 
ski jump in sheer boyish exuberance on his 
way to a competition at Glans. 

Last week a towering 40-foot 3-inch snow 
figure of this patron saint of the ski 
frowned down from the center of College 
Green in Hanover, N. H., on scenes of high 
revelry at Dartmouth College. The 31st 
annual Winter Carnival—oldest such col- 
lege celebration in the country—held the 
stage. 

It began with the Friday arrival of the 
New York train bearing a goodly portion 
of the 1,200 comely feminine guests. And 
as the special steamed into Norwich sta- 
tion at 7:45 on an ominously warm gray 
morning, half of Dartmouth was standing 
in the 6-inch snow to greet it. From then 
on the city limits began to bulge, with the 
clump-clump of the ski-booted gaily clad 
throng along North Main and Wheelock 
Streets sounding an obbligato to the gay 
chatter in the crowded cafés and soda 
fountains. 

Meanwhile, on Moose Mountain outside 
town, eight college ski teams—plus a Chil- 
ean delegation on a 6,000-mile good-will 
tour and a squad of Royal Norwegian Air 
Force men from Canada—were applying 
Klister (wax for damp snow) to their skis. 
Off in the downhill race at 9:30 a.m., they 
were topped by Charlie McLane, captain 
of the Dartmouth outfit, who broke Dick 
Durrance’s record of 1:16.4 for the course 
by eight-tenths of a second. 

At 11 o’clock it began to rain. By 2, 
with the opening of the Eastern Intercol- 
legiate Skating Championships on Occom 
Pond, there were deep pools of water on 
the ice. Nevertheless, Johnny Roukema of 
Colby swept the 220, 440, 880, 1-mile, and 
2-mile races, swashing through the pud- 
dles to outclass his competitors from five 
colleges while hardly working up a sweat. 
In another aquatic event the same after- 
noon—this time a swimming meet—Yale 
beat Dartmouth 47-28. And out on the 
slushy hills Allison Merrill of New Hamp- 
shire captured the 15-kilometer langlauf 
(cross-country) ski event. 

By nightfall the temperature-was 35 and 
the rain had increased. Laughing at the 
weather, however, the dauntless Dart- 
mouthians and their guests swept out 
through the Main Street puddles in a 
torchlight parade to the golf course for the 
Outdoor Evening. Once there, some 3,000 
squatted in the slush to watch an exhibition 





Dartmouth Queen: Joan Walters 
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: Heyderdahl 








of torchlight skiing and fancy skating by 
amateur and professional stars. 

Though the skaters braved an inch of 
water on the ice and turned in a flawless, 
flopless performance, it was a wacky eve. 
ning. An enthusiastic wire-haired fox ter. 
rier slithered out onto the rink and got 
hopelessly mixed up in a complicated 
sword dance on skates done by the Brandt 
sisters; a Chilean skier attempting a low 
somersault leap in the gumbo on the hill 
took one of the finest spills ever seen jp 
those parts; by the time the queen—Joan 
Walters of Rochester, Minn.—was crowned, 
the ice stage was beginning to melt saclly, 
Hastily salvaged from the downpour, Miss 
Walters was hustled into the Outing Club, 
wiped off, combed out, and photographed, 
Far into the night, while all Hanover 
reeked of wet wool and damp fur, Dart- 
mouth danced. 

By Saturday morning the temperature 
had dropped and the hills were iced over 
like a birthday cake. Hearing of better 
conditions at Woodstock, Vt., officials 
transferred the morning’s slalom (downhill 
obstacle ski race) to a hill there called 
Suicide Six. Riding the lightning-fast crust, 
Doug Mann of the McGill University team 
covered the course in 1:35.4 to win. Mean- 
while, the Dartmouth and Yale hockey 
teams were battling to a scoreless over- 
time tie in Hanover. 

That afternoon at 3 the skiers repaired 
to the jump for the final ski event of the 
carnival. Imported snow had been spread 
over the take-off tower’s icy coating, but 
the surface was still so fast that the jump- 
ers started a third of the way down. Roger 
Simpter of Dartmouth nosed out John 
Foster of McGill for first place, but the 
Indians’ team showing was poor. Totaling 
the points in all the ski events, officials <is- 
covered that New Hampshire had upset the 
favored Hanover aggregation for the first 
time since 1935 by a score of 564.9 points 


_to 559.1. However, that evening Dart- 


mouth won back some lost athletic pres- 
tige at the expense of Princeton on thie 
basketball court, 55-40. 

That wound up the sports events of thie 
carnival, and there remained only the Sat- 
urday-night dances and the sad Sunday 
farewells to the dates at the station. On 
Monday a Dartmouth turned monastic 
once again hung out its business-as-usual 
sign. 





Bloodless Bullfight 


More than a century ago Brownsville, 
like the rest of Texas, was a part of Mex- 
ico, and her streets drummed to the hoo!- 
beats of the horses of Charros, the color- 
fully dressed Mexican cowboys. 

Next week, for four days beginning Feb. 
19, the up-and-coming Gulf port goes 
back to her Charro Days again in a cos- 
tume fiesta featured by parades, a rodeo, 

' (Continued on Page 57) 








GREATEST PLAYGROUND IN THE WORLD 


14 Million’ Americans 


_ Say 40. 


ON’T take our word for the merits of Canadian 

vacations or for the way we treat you. Ask any 
one of the 14,000,000* Americans who visited us 
last year. Perhaps one of them was your next-door 
neighbour. Ask Aim. 


He will soon tell you how easy it is to cross the 
border; how courteously you are received everywhere; 
how free you are to move about; how willingly 
banks, hotels and stores pay the premium on Amer- 
ican currency; how easy it is to leave Canada when 
you please. 


And he'll tell you about the wonderful vacationland 
this great north country really is; how cool and 
bracing, with fine modern highways stretching in all 
directions, accommodations to suit all budgets and 
unlimited scope for every kind of holiday. 


Yes, Canada welcomes you as never before. She 

offers you the freedom of her towering mountains, 

m untracked forests, sparkling lakelands, silver sea- 

eat shores, brilliant cities, lovely towns and of all her 
‘gh broad historic countryside. 


*Over 14,100,000 United States citizens visited Canada in 1940. 
This tremendous number, over 10% of the total U.S. popula- 
tion, does not include the many millions who came to Canada 
for less than 48 hours; it includes only those who stayed in 
Canada for more than two days. 


YOUR CANADIAN VACATION 
WILL DO DOUBLE DUTY ¢ 


« 
TURN ; : . 
TO RET ETER Your Canadian vacation will do far more than 
iS TO ENTEM give you a glorious time. It will help the fight 
om. 0 Twat EASY. WELL for freedom. For the American dollars you spend 
pry SHOWED OUR Go TO CANADA THIS in Canada will all go back to the United States 
pot secuRITY CARDS TO “ATS A TRIP IVE in payment for war supplies which Canada is 


- ANTED - : ° “ar 
was iT EASY TO auways W buying there in tremendous quantities. 


9 
U.S.A. + 
RETURN TO THE put ME S 


no TROUBLE IDENTIFICATION W ° ee ee ee 


pear! 
7o™ CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
; 5 OTTAWA-CANADA GT-141 
[-] Please send me free copy of your 60-page illus- 
trated book about vacationing in Canada. 


[] Please send me information on 


siete | Name..... 
; The U.S. Department of State, Washington, suggests 
‘U.S. citizens carry some documents of identification such as old passports, ! 
birth or baptismal certificates, naturalization certificates, club cards, tax ! 
bills, or similar papers. i Cee eee ween eeeeeeeees 
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district, province of 
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TO GET THINGS 
DONE IN ‘41 







$79.50 


With Direct 
Subtraction 





Business that’s getting things done in 27 


63 


*41 has Victor Adding Machines 
spotted in key office positions. Retail 
merchants, professional men keep 
Victors at their elbow for quick, accu- 
rate figuring and record keeping. Vic- 
tor portables—mobile, sturdily built, 
easily operated—are always handy 
when they’re needed, where they’re 
needed, speeding work to finished 
form on time, Victor, 23 years a leader 
in adding machine improvements, 
gives you a choice of six “straight” 
portable adders in 10-key or full key- 
board; two portables that add and 
subtract; thirteen Electrics and hand- 
operated models. All priced to fit 
your budget, starting at... 


4] sa 


44 
37 
23 
87 
22 
39 


60 





66 
83 
10 
20 
33 


95 
57 
68 
21 





Get a Victor portable for your per- 93 | 


45 


sonal affairs—to figure income tax— 
for other tedious home work. Take it 
with you on business trips in its at- ]7 
tractive carrying case. It costs no 
more than an ordinary portable type- 22 
writer. See your Victor representative 34 
today or write Victor Adding Machine 

16 

25 


Co., Dept. NW-2, 3900 N. Rockwell 


St., Chicago, Illinois. 


ADDING MACHINES 
DION eA Riot A ELE EPPO 
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84 
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The Threat of the Jungle 


by JOHN LARDNER 


As we hurtle to 
press, the officers of the 
United States Lawn Ten- 
nis Association are thumb- 
ing through the rule book. 
Is there anything there, 
they ask themselves, which 
forbids the wearing of 
whiskers on the tennis 
court? And if not, why 
not? 

Young Frank Kovacs 
of California, one of the 
most prominent troupers 
on the tennis wheel, a fellow who is cur- 
rently kicking the stuffing out of Riggs, 
McNeill, Kramer, and other stars down 
South, has sworn not to shave until he 
wins the national singles title. The 
earliest date at which he can perform 
this trick is next September, by which 
time, if his beard packs any kind of 
punch at all, he will look more like a 
Visigoth than a refined amateur tennis 
player in the pay of the USLTA. 

True, the foliage is slack up till now. 
Kovacs’ mustache reminds you of six- 
teen fugitives from a toothbrush, while 
his chin whiskers would bring a lump to 
the throat of a mother sparrow. But 
there’s no telling what will happen in six 
months. Give him access to sunshine, 
irrigation, and up-to-date soil methods, 
and Kovacs may produce something 
which will menace the dignity of tennis 
from Newport to Pinehurst. 

The USLTA is an easygoing tong. 
You have to pull something pretty raw 
to offend the sensibilities of these genial 
bailiffs. They swallowed striped flannel 
pants—the same kind of striped flan- 
nels which almost led to the lynching of 
Johnny Hennessey, the old Indiana ace, 
at Wimbledon, England. 

They also accepted shorts for ladies, 
though it took Alice Marble a couple of 
years to convince the Wimbledon peo- 
ple that shorts were honest raiment 
when the wearer’s heart was true. 

Stripes and shorts are one thing. (or 
two things, to be strictly accurate) . But 
whiskers are something else. Even the 
guy with the best-groomed beard will 
admit, under oath, that he looks better 
without it. It’s all right for a fellow 
who is on the wagon to raise a mustache, 
just to keep his mind occupied and fill 
the aching void. (Editor’s Note: Mr. 
Lardner himself is showing signs of a 
mustache.) I’m in favor of such a 
compromise, and Congress knows it. 





But just for a month or 
so. After that, he owes it 
to society to scratch thie 
entry and behave himself. 


This Kovacs prob- 


lem, by the way, can be 


beaten. I’m thinking of 
the case of Stanley 
(Frenchy)  Bordagaray, 


who attempted to intro- 
duce the mustache into 
big-league baseball a cou- 
ple of years ago. 

Mr. Bordagaray reported to the 
Brooklyn training camp one spring with 
the groundwork of his crime already 
laid. His manager, Casey Stengel, re- 
garded him suspiciously. 

“Bordagaray,” he said, “you look dif- 
ferent.” 

“You probably mean the mustache,” 
said the young outfielder with deep sat- 
isfaction. 

“I probably will mean the mustache 
in a few days,” said Mr. Stengel, study- 
ing the possibilities. “What prompted 
you to pull such a dirty trick as this?” 

“I’m bringing back the good old 
days,” said Mr. Bordagaray. “All the 
great ballplayers used to wear them— 
George Wright, Pop Anson, Bid Mc- 
Phee, Mike Kelly. I got to thinking 
that some great modern . ballplayer 
should bring back the mustache, and 
here it is.” 

Staggered by this non sequitur, Mr. 
Stengel lurched off muttering to him- 
self, leaving the young man to his seed 
catalogues and his pamphlets on prun- 
ing, grafting, and landscaping. How- 
ever, a catcher on the rival Boston 
team, Alphonse Lopez, was alert to the 
danger. He took steps. 

“Whenever you get on base and go 
down to second,” he told Mr. Borda- 
garay one day, “I am going to throw 
the ball right at your mustache. If I 
happen to kill you, I’ll notify your fam- 
ily.” 

Mr. Bordagaray turned pale. Half an 
hour later the firetrap was nowhere to 
be seen. 

The threat of some powerful forehand 
drive, like McNeill’s or Kramer’s, might 
have a similar effect on the Kovacs 
whiskers. If intimidation fails, they can 
try legislation. One way or another, this 
hotel for out-of-town field mice must be 
rubbed from the surface of American 
tennis, or what next? 


International 
Frank Kovacs 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
freworks, and dances. Since Christmas 
most of the male population has been zeal- 
ously growing beards, and the beaver-con- 
scious city has taken on the aspect of the 
House of David with a dash of chile con 
carne. 

In the feature sports events of the fiesta 
Sidney Franklin, Brooklyn’s international- 
ly known master matador, will put on two 
“bull-dodging” displays—bloodless _ bull- 
fights. Injecting novelty into the proceed- 
ings, the Flatbush flash plans to make it 
a bull competition, with two Spanish- 
blooded toros de lidia (fighting bulls) and 
two wild American humped Brahmas vy- 
ing to see which can make Franklin step 
around liveliest. As a climax, Franklin will 
invile any rodeo competitor who feels 
like flirting with extinction to handle either 
kind of animal with the bullfighter’s cape. 

Unembarrassed by the lack of a regular 
bull ring, the No. 1 United States matador 
chose the Brownsville ball park, adding 
only a real bull pen to the fictitious one 
sacred to the antics of relief pitchers. 
Franklin remarked: “Why change the 
park? I could fight bulls in a pantry if 


93 
necessary. 





Sport Squibs 

In the ten-round match of Magyar 
middleweights at Madison Square Gar- 
den, New York, Feb. 7, Billy Soose of 
Farrell, Pa., although down for an eight- 
count in the eighth round, scored enough 
sharp shots for a debatable decision over 
Emie Vigh of Newburgh, N.Y. In a 
rematch March 7, Soose hopes to take a 
more decisive victory .. . Commenting on 
Bummy Davis’ disgraceful fouling of 
Fritzie Zivic in their bout last winter 
(NewswEEK, Nov. 25, 1940), Mike 
Jacobs, philosopher-promoter, in the 
March issue of The Ring, foremost boxing 
magazine, says: “Boys will be boys.” 


“ Ace Parker, the National League’s most 
valuable pigskinner, signed a_ two-year 
contract with the football Brooklyn 
Dodgers, thereby rejecting a possible ma- 
jor-league baseball berth with the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates (he starts gridiron training 
in mid-August) . . . Because of chronic 
duodenal ulcers, Parker’s boss, Dan Top- 
ping, was found physically unfit for selec- 
tive military service. 


* Proving himself a top-notch miler, Les 
MacMitchell, 20-year-old N.Y.U. junior, 
bested Walter Mehl and John Munski in 
the Seton Hall meet at Jersey City, N. J., 
early last week, and repeated in the Bos- 
ton A.A. mile last Saturday by romping 
home first ahead of Mehl and Chuck 
Fenske in 4:10.7 . . . A record-setting 
timber-topper, Fred Wolcott of Rice In- 
stitute chalked up two new indoor marks 
for high hurdles: 0:06.1 for 50 yards, and 
0:05.6 in the 45-yard event. 





They've called me “OLD 
Sis, BOTTLENECK” 


for the last time! 






Our plant was going full speed 
ahead on defense contracts. We’d 


production just wouldn’t rise. 


ironed out all the factory bottle- 
necks with new tools. Three shifts, and 
every machine humming. But somehow, 
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I was snowed under in the office, of 
course. Then one day I overheard a 
foreman in the machine shop. It was the 
end of his shift and he’d just received 

a stack of instructions and orders. 
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“Tf the front office would get wise,”’ he 
said, ‘“‘we’d be able to step up deliveries 
at least 36 hours. How come the Boss has 
to sit on this stuff so long? Why can’t 
things come right through as soon as 
they’re received?” 





Wn 


Jim was a little embarrassed when I fe 

called him in. I asked him to tell me 

how he’d clear the thousand and one 

details that go over my desk every day. 

“In the shop we’d retool the production 

line,” Jim replied. That reminded 

me of the Dictaphone system. ea 
——_ i 
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her, nor she for me. The flow of work 
through the office is not delayed. 





DUNIUSDASDEANAUNNT ENON nn ne ear 


*This modern dictating machine takes dictation as fast as I can 
talk « Always there—always ready ~ Easy to use * Puts everything on 
record * Catches every idea— without waiting * Speeds clerical work. 


DICTAPHONE =: \ 


/ 

! DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 

] In Canada: Dictaphone Corp. Ltd., 86 Richmond St., W., Toronto I 

| (CI should like to see the Dictaphone movie, ‘““What’s an office 

| anyway?” showing how work bottlenecks can be eliminated. 
(JI should like to try a Dictaphone Cameo Dictating Machine 

| in my own office without obligation. 
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Now, my secretary and I no longer get in 
each other’s way. I don’t have to wait for 


With Dictaphone we both get more done 
... faster. Try Dictaphone* yourself, and 
you won’t hear so much about bottlenecks. 


HN 






The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to 


which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
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French Show of a Century: 
Metropoli‘an Museum Exhibits 
Paintings From Abroad 


In the days when the first J. Pierpont 
Morgan, president of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art’s board of trustees until 
his death in 1913, used to receive the 
art world in the main entrance hall of 
the Met, opening nights at the nation’s 
first museum were star-spangled social 
events. But a few years after Morgan 
died, the New York treasure house dis- 
continued these functions, which have now 
been supplanted by social openings at the 
Museum of Modern Art. 

Last week, however, the Metropolitan 
attempted a comeback with the formal 
opening of a show of 119 French paint- 
ings from David (1748-1825) to Tou- 
louse-Lautrec (1864-1901), which also in- 
cludes work by the contemporaries Ed- 
ouard Vuillard (who died only last year) 
and Pierre Bonnard. Most of the pic- 
tures were lent by the Louvre and 21 
other European museums. Insured for 
more than $2,000,000 and billed as the 
most complete collection of French art 
ever seen outside France, these pictures 
have already been exhibited on a good- 
will tour of South America—which began 
in Buenos Aires before the war started— 
and in San Francisco. They'll be shown 
at the Chicago Art Institute and possibly 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts before 
they begin their voyage home. 

To supplement the foreign loans, the 
Met has borrowed some 50 additional 
French paintings from seven major Amer- 
ican museums and many private collec- 
tors. All of them belong to the golden 
age of art in France—the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Chronologically the show (on view 
on Wednesday evenings as well as daily 
until March 26) begins with David— 
represented by his only landscape, a view 





Rhythm maker: Guido Carreras... 


of the Luxembourg Garden from the Lux- 
embourg Palace, where the artist was a 
revolutionary prisoner in 1794. A more 
characteristic David is the portrait of 
Pope Pius ViII—the Pontiff who came 
from Rome to crown Napoleon Emperor 
in Notre Dame but was waved aside 
when the Corsican put the symbol of 
empire on his own head. Napoleon himself 
appears, at the Battle of Arcole, in a 
dashing portrait by Baron Antoine Gros 
which was painted under trying circum- 
stances (Napoleon was so fidgety during 
the sittings, so Gros wrote a friend, that 
Josephine had to hold him on her lap). 
Ingres is represented at the peak of his 
powers by a shrewd portrait of the Count- 
ess de Tournon and by the famous “Turk- 
ish Women at the Bath” from the Louvre, 
painted when he was 82. Other high spots 
include works by Géricault, Corot, Cour- 
bet, Daumier, Delacroix, and Degas, in- 
cluding “The Cotton Market,” an 1873 
souvenir of the artist’s visit to his broth- 
ers in New Orleans. The museum has also 
filled two galleries with a cheerful sup- 
plementary exhibit of “French Fashions: 
1800-1900.” 


© The Met exhibit includes few pictures 
painted after 1900. Three in the travel- 
ing loan exhibit done after that form the 
nucleus of a show of 40 “French Paint- 
ings of the Third Republic” (1870-1940) , 
which opens Feb. 22 at the Worcester 


(Mass.) Art Museum. 





...usesadentist’s drill... 


A Workman in Rhythm 


When Argentinita gave two farewell 
New York dance recitals last week before 
sailing on a South American tour, she beat 
out the intricate rhythms of some of her 
Spanish dances on castanets fashioned— 
not in Spain or South America—but right 
in New York City. Like the castanets 
used by the dancers Fernandez and La 
Meri, they were made by the latter’s hus- 
band, manager, and collaborator, Guido 
Carreras. 








Castanet making is one of many hobhie; 
for the versatile Carreras, who started jt 
a decade ago after he was unable to buy. 
even for 2,000 frances, a pair he wanted 
for the Spanish dances in his wife’s reper. 
toire (which includes folk dances of lj 
the world). In the years since Carreras, 
now 61, left medical school in his natiye 
Italy, he has, in addition to managing such 
artists as the pianist Ferruccio Busoni, 
the dancer Anna Pavlova, and the actress 
Eleonora Duse, become proficient at such 
sidelines as stage lighting, photography, 
and cabinetmaking. Though a. skilled 
workman in wood, he finds the mak. 
ing of castanets a delicate and painstaking 
process and one which, to him, is more 
often a labor of love than a business for 
profit. But on the rare occasions when he 
sells them the price is high—$30. 

First, Carreras prowls among the ware- 
houses of wood importers to find scraps of 
ebony (because of its particularly mellow 
tone, such wood is used for concert casta- 
nets) or grenadilla, a wood from the 
Congo. Then, with tools that range from a 
French marble worker’s file to a dentist's 
drill, he spends a week carving each pair, 
stressing mathematical precision in the 
instruments. 

By graduating the hollows exactly and 
by controlling the size of the opening be- 
tween the two sides of a castanet, Car- 
reras achieves the precise tone that he de- 
sires; for example, the tone of the right- 
hand pair will be a major third higher (A 
sharp) than the left hand (C), and those 
for a man an octave deeper than those 
used by a woman. And though Spanish 
dancers have for generations warmed their 
castanets in their bosoms to obtain the 
degree of humidity necessary for the prop- 
er sound, Carreras regularizes this too by 
hand varnishing his castanets—a_twelve- 
hour process. 

The results, according to Argentinita, 
are finer instruments than are made any- 
where outside of Spain and of a quality 
that ranks with the best made there. 





Newsweek by Pat Terry 
. . in fashioning these castanets 
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four Champion of Symphonies 


Founded a decade ago by Hans Kindler, 

jrtuoso cellist who abandoned his concert 
areer for the baton, the National Sym- 
jhony Orchestra is the seventh symphony 
ganized in the nation’s capital, and the 
nly one to survive more than a few per- 
formances. It appears on tour more often 
thn any of the dozen other American 
gymphonies with which it ranks (at the 
end of this season it will have played 261 
concerts outside Washington, in 87 differ- 
ent cities in the United States and Can- 
ada) and it claims to have performed more 
American works than any other major 
orchestra. 

But unlike most touring attractions, the 
National Symphony hasn’t depended on a 
New York reputation for bookings else- 
where: instead, the orchestra has been 
building up its competence and reputation 
outside Manhattan. And last week, under 
Kindler’s baton, the symphony, in its 24th 
appearance this season outside the capi- 
tal made its New York debut as one of 
the regular attractions on S. Hurok’s Car- 
negie Hall concert series. Critics disagreed 
on the competence of an 8-year-old prod- 
igy violinist, Saundra Berkova, who made 
her concert debut with a top-speed_per- 
formance of Mendelssohn’s Violin Con- 
certo, but they were unanimous in declar- 
ing the 82-man orchestra excellent. 

The New York appearance was shrewd- 
ly timed to the symphony’s eleventh an- 
nual appeal to the Washington citizens for 
funds: 800 volunteer workers have been 
given the task of raising $107,600 for next 
season's budget. Many of these became in- 
terested in the orchestra through its sum- 
mer Sunset Symphony programs, played 
on a barge in the Potomac River a stone’s 
throw from the Lincoln Memorial—per- 
haps the most beautiful setting for any of 
the nation’s many summer concerts under 
the stars. 

Although it has the smallest yearly 
pocketbook of ary major orchestra (the 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia sym- 
phonies have budgets of more than $600,- 
000), the National Symphony has diffi- 
culty in raising funds partly because of 
the transient status of many of Washing- 
ton’s music lovers, many of whom must 
contribute to orchestras “back home.” 
However, the number of contributors has 
increased with the years: the first season’s 
budget was made up a decade ago by 97 
persons, who averaged around $600 apiece; 
last season’s $105,971.86 budget was do- 
nated by some 6,856 subscribers: an aver- 
age of only about $16 apiece. 
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Art of and by the Negro 


Although Negroes have been painted by 
European whites for more than four cen- 
turies—by, among others, Bronzino, Diirer, 
Griinewald, Rembrandt, Rubens, Reynolds, 
and Watteau—the race’s importance in 











The “60-Second Workout” 
helps you to a head of hair 
that helps you get ahead! 

















50 seconds 
to Rub 


Vitalis with massage wakes up your 
scalp circulation—needed oil is sup- 
plied—hair looks alive. 
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F you have ability you can climb the 

ladder of success. But if you have the 
appearance to sell your abilities, you 
can take the fast elevator. 

Let well-groomed hair help you sell 
yourself. Socially and in business an 
alert, immaculate air commands and 
holds attention. And with Vitalis and 
the “60-Second Workout” good-look- 
ing, handsome hair is easy. 

Simply massage your scalp with 
Vitalis. You’ll feel the tingle of a 
speeded circulation. And the pure vege- 
table oils of Vitalis supplement natural 


VITALIS 
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scalp oils. Your hair takes on a new, 
healthy lustre. Comb it and it stays in 
place with no “patent-leather” look. 
You'll see what a difference one vigor- 
ous Vitalis grooming has made—how 
trim and clean-cut you look. 


But that’s not all. Vitalis and the 
“60-Second Workout” routs loose 
dandruff—helps prevent excessive fall- 
ing hair—helps 
you keep your 
hair. So get a 
bottle of Vitalis 
today. 





Helps keep your hair healthy and handsome 
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Hurd’s Hills: The sun-swept surface of New Mexico is Peter Hurd’s 
theme, and the 37-year-old Southwesterner paints its landscapes with 
grace and precision. Hurd, himself as simple and unpretentious as his cow- 
boy neighbors, calls his native territory ‘the cotton, cow, and sheep belt— 
not the art belt.’ Last week the hills Hurd loves came to Manhattan by 
way of his new one-man show, which opened at the Macbeth Gallery. The 
nine landscapes—like ‘Border Hill’ (reproduced at top) and ‘The Fourth 
of July’—and a portrait were all painted on his ranch at San Patricio in 
egg tempera (yolk of eggs) on gesso (plaster of paris) panels, a technique 
used by many of the old masters, and one which he feels best records the 
dazzling lights and shadows of his country. 
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European art until this century was large. 
ly confined to their curiosity value as sy}, 
jects, not as artists themselves. Howeve, 
in America the story isn’t quite the same: 
in Baltimore between 1769 and 1824, on 
Joshua Johnston—listed in local direct orie; 
as a “free householder of colour, portrai; 
painter”—produced at least thirteen com. 
petent family portraits of Marylandex 
(somewhat in the style of Charles Willsoy 
Peale) and became the first authenticate) 
Negro artist in America. 

But the most ardent apologist for the 
art of the Negro wouldn’t call Johnston’; 
pictures important, and with the exception 
of a few talented individuals like Edmoni, 
Lewis, who in 1867 sculpted a group of 
emancipated slaves and called the figures 
“Forever Free,” and Henry Ossawa Tap. 
ner, one of Thomas Eakins’ most talented 
pupils who frittered away his talents jy 
Europe, Negro artists didn’t come into 
their own in America until the 1920s. Now 
a whole Negro aristocracy—topped by such 
sculptors as Richmond Barthé, Augustg 
Savage, and William Edmondson, and 
painters like the late Malvin Gray John- 
son, Archibald Motley Jr., Hale A. Wood- 
ruff, Jacob Lawrence, Palmer Hayden, and 
Horace Pippin (Newsweek, Oct. 7, 1940) 
—has come into its own. 

The achievements of these artists are 
surveyed in the first comprehensive book 
of its kind, published this week by the As- 
sociates in Negro Folk Education in Wash- 
ington under the title THe Necro 1n Arr 
(390 illustrations by 175 artists, $4) . Edit- 
ed by Alain Locke, professor of philosophy 
at Howard University, the book also in- 
cludes a chapter on primitive African art, 
which has heavily influenced Picasso and 
other modern Europeans, and another on 
the Negro as painted by white artists, 
from Quentin Massys to date. Although in 
this section Locke misses an excellent 
chance to compare studies of the same 
model by Rubens and his pupil Van Dyck, 
his volume handsomely fills a gap in the 
books on American art. 
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“On the whole,” said Johannes Brahms 
of his last symphony, “my pieces are nicer 
than myself, and need less setting to 
rights.” Certainly, the BranmMs Fovrtu is 
one of the greatest 25 minutes in musical 
history, a symphony as lofty as the Alps 
in which it was perfected in the summers 
1884-85. Although the Boston Symphony 
has been enjoined by J. C. Petrillo’s Amer- 
ican Federation of Mugicians from making 
any more records until it joins the union, 
RCA-Victor is allowed to issue those al- 
ready on hand. The orchestra’s perform- 
ance of this classic, conducted by Kousse- 
vitzky, is superlative—the best recording 
to date (five 12-inch records in album, $5). 


Among the works of Saint-Saéns, who 
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omposed almost incessantly from his 6th 
» his 86th year (when he died) are two 
of those relative rarities—concertos for vio- 
joncello and orchestra. Of these the more 
popular is the Concerto No. 1 in A Mr- 
sor, Which has now been given its first 
recording since 1926 by Columbia (two 
j-inch records in album, $2.50). It’s a 
frst-rate performance by Gregor Piatigor- 
ky and the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
under Frederick Stock. 
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RELIGION 


Trend Toward ‘Dialogue Mass’ 


Increases in Catholic Church 














For many Roman Catholics, the mass is 
a passive ceremony. They sit, stand, and 
kneel at the proper intervals, while the 
priest, acolytes, and choir recite and sing 
the Latin liturgy. “Mute and silent spec- | 
tators” was the phrase Pope Pius XI ap- 
plied to these mass-goers in 1928, calling 
for a return to the more active communal 
worship of the ancient church. 
Thus fostered by the late Pontiff, the | 
trend toward liturgical reform has in re- 
cent years gathered much momentum, and 
it has taken shape chiefly in the “dialogue | 
mass.” At such a service, the congrega- | 
tion recites aloud and in unison, making 


the prescribed Latin responses to the NW Sunes 

priest’s prayers. For example, the priest L/h Al OF 

opens the mass with Introibo ad altare Dei 

(I will go in unto the altar of God), and 

the parishioners answer Ad Deum qui ON NMI EN FARINGS 

lactificat juventutem meam (Unto God 

who giveth joy to my youth). 
The dialogue mass has already taken Perhaps you have wondered at the amazing speed and smoothness of 


frm hold in Belgium, France, and the the modern streamliners. And perhaps you have gone even further and 
American Midwest. Jesuits promote it 
























uphedy eeu on Rinssnt Sommer wondered about the superb engineering feat involved in this accom- 
School of Catholic Action that visits cities plishment. One of the most important reasons why performance of these 
throughout the nation. One of them, the streamliners is so phenomenal, is because of the Timken Railway Bear- 
Rev. Gerald Ellard, recently went so far . . os , : 

ss to predict that the church might even- ing developed for use in high speed trains. Years of experiment and vast 
tually bring the liturgy even closer to the sums of money were required to develop this application. Annually, it is 
hity by a change in language: “It may saving American railroads further vast sums in lowering operating and 
well be that people now living in the . . me . . 

United States will witness Roman ap- maintenance costs. And in the riding comfort it affords, the Timken 
proval of an official sphere [for English] . . . Bearing is bringing Miles of Smiles to millions of American travelers. 


in the offices of corporate worship.” 

In New York last week, the Church of 
the Blessed Sacrament experimented with 
another reform—a sort of dialogue mass 
to music. Its sponsor is Warren A. Foley, U.S. Pat 
veteran organist, who recently drilled pa- TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
rishioners in a few of the plain-song re- 
sponses and induced them to chant them 
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at Sunday high mass, with the choir chim- pan ae a ns ng. whether buying new equip: 
ing in to heighten the effect. Foley says ment, or replacing a Timken | in your 
he lav ° automobile or truck, industrial or farm ma- 
the laymen have taken to the idea enthu- chinery. That trade-mark is your assurance 





Siastically, but he hesitates to urge it que. 
upon other parishes indiscriminately. He 
fears poor acoustics and hasty prepara- 
tion in other churches might spoil the 
movement in its infancy. 





Copyright 1941 by The Timken Roller Bearing Company 
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black-ski 
Lehigh boys relax with pipes ... Bucknell girls talk things over at a sorority bridge table the pare 
ness. 
after students and faculty had petitioned of trustees (notably Eugene G. Grace, 9Je“A pet 
EDUCATION him to stay, Marts agreed to become per- president of the Bethlehem Steel Corp.), JJ futility” 
manent president—on a part-time basis. and others have given it money (such as JJ ments, s 
The good-looking, affable Marts has since the late James Ward Packard, founder JJ must lea 
Little Schools Big in Years: spent the first half of the week in his New of the auto company, who, without being JJ world an 
York office, then rushed by plane or train asked, donated $1,200,000 for a labora- J yest in | 
Bucknell, 95, and Lehigh, 75 to reach Bucknell and his presidential tory). And its president since 1935 has fio the c 
desk Thursday morning. been a mild-mannered engineer named § more exc 
Colleges, like fights, can be started in The Marts regime has made Bucknell Clement C. Williams, builder of munitions J jpsists 
many ways. Bucknell University was _ bigger and better equipped. The univer- plants during the World War and former JJ and to 
started after 5,000 Baptists promised gifts sity now has 30 buildings on a 300-acre dean of engineering at the University of § (Grow: 
totaling $100,000—including one ingenu- campus, plus a separate junior college at Iowa. Already he has boosted Lehigh’s pages, 1 
ous pledge of 25 cents payable in four Wilkes-Barre. Its enrollment of 1,300 stu- endowment from $5,000,000 to $7,000,000. HJ (merica 
equal annual installments. But Lehigh dents, who pay $300 to $400 tuition and For dating, the 1,750 men of Lehigh ington. : 
University acquired funds for its founding _ take two years of general courses followed _have to go farther afield than Bucknellians 
without lifting a finger: Asa Packer, by two more of specialization, is a Buck- —chiefly to Cedar Crest College in Allen- 
wealthy canal boatman and founder of nell record. But the president now wants town and Moravian College and Seminary EI 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad, not only orig- to build in quality rather than quantity; for Women (nicknamed “Fem Sem”) in 
inated the idea of the university but sealed by the centennial year of 1946 he hopes Bethlehem. But, as pointed out recently Mars! 
it with an outright offer of $500,000. Last to raise the endowment from $1,500,000 by the Brown and White, campus paper, @ through 
week both of these Pennsylvania schools, to $5,000,000. they spend much money in Bethlehem. element, 
small but highly regarded, observed anni- Socially, Bucknell is a co-ed’s paradise, According to a survey by the paper, the 13, then 
versaries: Bucknell, its 95th; Lehigh, its for the boys outnumber them two to one. typical student gets rid of $1,169.39 a tor Coll 
75th. : The students spend much time sipping year ($400 of it in tuition) and uses 48 Last we 
Bucxnrit:On their hilly campus in the pe hp na at a —— a _ cakes of soap. “oy 
college town of Lewisburg, Bucknell stu- Bo ie th echon orenne and bee Ant on a 
dents celebrated with a stately convoca- ucknell colors, |e and blue. And ap- , _ — 
. ggg tly they like Marts: twenty boy N Youth R 1 Dixie tions u1 
tion. In twenty other cities, some 9,000 ae . y egro routn in hura 1X1 
adie aciatadlinah ‘ath ueideabiiiede: slime waiters in the girls’ dining hall recently a ie Mae Sa Mean 
: mee y anners organized a society of Sons of the Ameri- ke American Youth Commission s re Chicag 
—the biggest of them in New York’s Ho- ; ° ; 3 searchers have the knack of dressing up 
: : . : can Kitchen (Hellenized to Sigma Alpha - : . , 
tel Astor, with the university president, K ) d le hi “- their sociological data in readable Eng- € Befo 
Arnaud C. Marts, as toastmaster. He de- ee ee a lish. The commission demonstrates this stage i 
livered to Bucknellians a charter-day mes- Leuicu: In some respects, Lehigh dif- fluently in a book published last week, College 
sage: “Bucknell has never known luxury, fers from Bucknell as much as a meclianice Growrnc Up iw tHe Buackx Bett, the conven 
neither in its equipment, nor in its faculty, differs from a librarian. Where Bucknell fourth of six installments* detailing re- ferenci 
nor its student body; nor has it ever cov- stresses liberal arts, Lehigh stresses engi- sults of its three-year study of Negro ter Pa 
eted luxury. Too much ease is the enemy neering. Lehigh is completely male, oper- youth (Newsweek, May 27, 1940). In tentivs 
of the educational process.” ating close by the teeming steel mills of jt Prof. Charles S. Johnson of Fisk Uni- econor 
If he wanted riches for Bucknell, Marts Bethlehem. It even handles anniversaries versity gives a moving and often shock- disclos 
could probably wangle it somehow. As_ differently. Instead of celebrating its char- ing account of the problems of this race of the 
head of the New York financial-counseling ter day last week, it deferred ceremonies jp the rural South. Some of his findings: Servic: 
firm of Marts & Lundy, Inc., he has helped until next fall, when it will mark the 75th _ sioner: 
raise $225,000,000 for schools, churches, opening of classes. *Volumes previously published are “In a relatio: 


and philanthropies. He first reached Lewis- 
burg as acting president in 1935 and for 
more than two years tried to break away 
and go back to his job. Finally, in 1938, 


Lehigh’s atmosphere is Bethlehem’s. It 
claims credit as a pioneer in making sci- 
ence a “respectable” collegiate study. Busi- 
nessmen and encineers dominate its board 


Minor Key,” “Children of Bondage,” and 
“Negro Youth at the Crossways.” Forthcoming 
are “Color and Human Nature” and a general 
summary to be titled “Color, Class, and Per- 
sonality.” 
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The youths Johnson interviewed obey 
the racial rules, such as segregation in 
ourts, movies, restaurants, etc. But, far 
rom resenting this Jim Crow treatment, 
most of them regard it with indifference. 
For their own sakes, they think it just 
as well to stay away from whites. 













©The youths do bitterly resent insults. 
Though four-fifths admitted white men 
had done great good for the country, near- 
ly all complained that whites called them 
“had names.” 









€ Asked point-blank whether they wished 
they were white, only 4 per cent of the 
Negroes said yes. 






Among their own numbers, Negroes 
face another class system. Proud of their 
lighter skin and straighter hair, cross-bred 
youths despise the pure-blooded and 
kinky-haired blacks. In turn, some of the 
black-skinned youths express hatred for 
the parents who gave them their black- 


ness. 





ce, HA pervasive strain of resignation and 
), Bfutility” ran through all the youths’ com- 
as HM ments, said Johnson. “The Negro child 
er HM must learn not only to live in his own 
ig MH world and like it, but he must find some 
a- Mi zest in the very necessity of conforming 
a3 Hi io the conditions imposed upon him by a 
-d H% more exclusive social order, an order which 


18 @ insists on treating him, in some senses, 
tT Mand to some degree, as an_ alien.” 
of (Growinc Up 1n THE Buackx Bett. 360 
3 pages, 108,000 words. Appendix, index. 
». Bi American Council on Education, Wash- 
h ington. $2.25.) 

3 





EDUCATION NOTES 


| Marshal Lamore of Kankakee, IIl., went 
q through school fast—too fast. He finished 

eementary school at 9 and high school at 
: 13, then won an A.B. degree from St. Via- 
tor College of Bourbonnais in three years. 
Last week De Paul University of Chicago 
awarded him a doctorate of jurisprudence. 
But Lamore won’t be a lawyer for many 
months; he can’t qualify for bar examina- 
tions until his 21st birthday, next Jan. 13. 
Meanwhile, he hopes to work as clerk in a 
Chicago law office. 


‘ Before a blue backdrop on a floodlighted 
stage in its Annie Russell Theater, Rollins 
College of Winter Park, Fla., last week 
convened its sixth annual economic con- 
ference. Rollins’ boys and girls and Win- 
ter Park’s elderly vacationers listened at- 
tentively to a round of speeches on the 
economics of war. Most notable was the 
lisclosure by Dr. John R. Steelman, head 
of the Labor Department’s Conciliation 
Service, who reported that seven commis- 
sioners have been appointed to keep labor 
rations going smoothly in seven key 
defense industries—steel, shipbuilding, oil, 
tubber and chemicals, aviation, machine 
tools, and building construction. 











































Where accuracy is essential, 
dust is dangerous. Dust-contami- 
nated air can, and will, affect the 
accuracy of delicate instruments 
.-.play havoc with efficient pro- 
duction all the way from the 
smallest precision parts to the 
largest machine tools. 
Hundreds of America’s great 
plants are successfully using 





“Dust In Industry” is a 24-page book of 
dust facts that will well repay reading. 
A copy will be sent on request. 











BUELL ENGINEERING CO., INC, 
18 Cedar Street, New York 


Nation-wide service Geen offices of either 
Buell Engineering Co. or B. F. Sturtevant Co. 


Buell (van Tongeren) Dust Col- 
lectors for efficient, economical 
dust control. The Buell Dust 
Technician in or near your city 
will be glad to explain the many 
advantages of Buell (van Ton- 
geren) equipment and give you 
expert advice on the most prac- 
tical solution to your dust prob- 
lem. You are invited to consult 
the B.D.T. without obligation. 





DUST COLLECTORS 











LISTEN TO “AHEAD OF THE HEADLINES” 


—NEWSWEEK on the air Thursday nights. 


stations see page 69, 








THE MYSTERIOUS WORLD 
WITHIN YOU 


Those strange feelings of intuition and premo- 
nition are the urges of your inner self. Within 
you there is a world of unlimited power. Learn 
to use it and you can do the right thing at the 


right time and realize a life of happiness and 
abundance. Send for new, FREE, SEALED 
BOOK that tells how you may receive these 
teachings.y Address: Scribe F.L.K. 


THE ROSICRUCIANS 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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shaving, money-saving 
Marlin Blades today! 
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GUARANTEED BY MARLIN FIREARMS CO.— FINE GUNS SINCE 1870 
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RADIO 


Radio Show for Children: 
Survey by Club Leader Reveals 
1,800 Broadcasts Weekly 


Apprehensive over increased lurid and 
scalp-tingling programs, leaders of women’s 
clubs in the nation fought for years for im- 
proved standards in radio shows primarily 
destined for juvenile ears. But they had no 
signal success until the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters (NAB) in 1939 
put a long list of their recommendations in 
force. 

Centering their efforts on this victory, 
the clubwomen, in company with leading 
educators, thereupon organized the Radio 
Council on Children’s Programs to consult 
with broadcasters, advertising agencies 
handling air shows, and the public. And, 
to provide the framework for consulta- 
tions, the council promptly ordered a na- 
tional program survey, financed by the 
NAB and undertaken by Mrs. Dorothy 
Lewis, the organization’s vice chairman. 

Last March, Mrs. Lewis, a White Plains, 
N. Y., clubwoman who has two daughters 
and once managed a radio station, began 
her survey. Last week, with 90 per cent 
of it completed, she submitted an anxiously 
awaited interim report at an NAB meet- 
ing in New York. She reported that she 
had traveled 25,000 miles and visited 341 
radio stations (and corresponded with 144 
more) in 168 cities in 39 states, made 82 
major-station broadcasts, and distributed 
54,000 copies of the NAB code manual 
that incorporated the clubwomen’s recom- 
mendations. Her biggest feat was inducing 
General Mills in Minneapolis to grant the 
University of Iowa $4,000 for research in 
the children’s program field. 

Some of her chief observations: there are 
approximately 1,800 children’s shows on 
the air weekly; one of the most popular 
broadcasts is that in which children par- 
ticipate; the serial shows are giving way to 
the quiz broadcasts; youngsters are avid 
listeners to newscasts and often get more 
out of them than adults because they con- 
centrate better; sponsors find that a rea- 
sonable increase in intellectual or educa- 
tional standards improved rather than less- 
ened the popularity of programs. 

On the basis of her observations, Mrs. 
Lewis recommended: the broadcast of 
crime and gangster programs at late hours; 
more shows appealing to children’s sense of 
humor; more transcription shows; more 
educational material in entertainment pro- 
grams and more showmanship in educa- 
tional programs; greater responsibility of 
mothers in editing children’s broadcasts; a 
wider distribution of children’s programs 
by the networks; more Saturday and Sun- 
day programs; pre-school or kindergarten 
shows, and experiments with various pro- 
gram techniques to develop new ideas. 
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... has Dr. Gino Hamilton 
presiding at the drums and cymbals 


A Year of Musical Nonsense 


The work to be dissected is “Mary 
Had a Little Lamb,” an eight-bar strain 
which the Maestro has strained into 128 
bars. After a grandioso opening, the first 
eight bars are beaten out cantabile on 
oboe, and then stretched rhythmically to 
see if they can take it. At the third 
strain the trumpet comes in—not play- 
ing waa waa as usual, but playing baa 
baa instead, while the rest of the musi- 
cians play an accompaniment of green 
peas and mint jelly. 


Every Monday, from 9:35 to 10 p.m. 
EST over the NBC Blue network, a run- 
ning hodgepodge of such jabberwocky, set 
to some of the nuttiest music heard on the 
air, regales millions of kilocycle fans from 





coast to coast. A riot of fun and nonsense 
billed as the “no doubt world renowned” 
Chamber Music Society of Lower Basin 
Street (after New Orleans’ once notorious 
Basin Street, where jazz was born), the 
show is basically nothing more than a 
glorified jam session. 

Chief concocters of the rigmarole are 
Paul Laval, with his Double Woodwind 
Quintet (or Ten Babes Lost in the Wood- 
winds); Henry Levine, with his Dixieland 
Octet, and Chairman Gene (call me Dr. 
Gino) Hamilton, who clowns through the 
delightful doggerel dished up by Welbourn 
Kelley, scripter. The show—stamped with 
the trade mark of the three B’s, Barrel- 
house, Boogie-Woogie, and the Blues—ac- 
tually gives the fourteen musicians a 
chance to “let go,” for virtually all play or 
once played with the NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra (Hamilton is a well-known an- 
nouncer of serious music programs) . 

What the Basin Streeters bring forth is 
a mad medley of old New Orleans jazz 
spiced with contrasting ultra-modern ar- 
rangements of the future. They just “feel 
their way along,” improvising as they go. 
And when time’s up, they sign off with a 
blues version of Haydn’s Farewell Sym- 
phony, in which the boys leave the stage 
one by one until only the bass fiddler re- 
mains, dolefully banging on his ungainly 
instrument. 

Started as a run-of-the-mill sustainer, 
the program caught on instantly, pro- 
duced Dinah Shore, radio’s latest singing 
find, guest-starred many big-name jazz and 
swing specialists, and revived dozens of 
half-forgotten ditties. This week the myt!i- 
ical “society” marked its first anniversary 
with a gala program. But the gang had 
more than that to celebrate. Also tliis 
month, their first batch of records—a six- 
side Victor album—will appear, and they 
will sign up for six movie shorts. 
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MOVIES 





Tears From the Gay ’90s: 


Pemade With Miss Sullavan 


rofits. 


Bruce Manning, who produced the film 
ind collaborated with Felix Jackson on 
he screen play, has revamped the story, 
wt kept its original theme intact. The 
ction begins in Cincinnati of the ’90s, 
shere Ray Smith, a spirited local belle, 
alls in love with Walter Saxel, a visiting 
ballant from New Orleans, and loses him. 
Five years later they meet in New York. 


annie Hurst’s ‘Back Street’ ce a | Business 


When Fannie Hurst’s Back Street was 
rst filmed in 1932, women wept, the film 
hieved an enviable record at the box 
mee, and Irene Dunne (playing oppo- | 
te John Boles) received the role that | 
tablished the singer as an emotional | 
ctress. In Universal’s current remake, | 
fargaret Sullavan (playing the same role, 
.starred with Charles Boyer) gives a 
mpelling performance, and once again 
he studio, dramatizing clandestine love, 
uns a flood of tears into very probable 







Machine 





Ray is a successful dress designer; Walter Aeusittieaite 


in Universal’s ‘Back Street’ 


s executive job in his father-in-law’s 
bank. 

This time the authors bring the thwart- 
td lovers together in a Greenwich Village 
aartment which they share as Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith in those moments Walter 
tres to snatch from family and career. 
Although smoothly directed by Robert 
Stevenson, the course of this extramarital 
lomesticity, which works out so con- 
vniently for Walter and so disastrously 
lot Ray, is slow and—extending to a grim 
imax in the late 1920s—necessarily epi- 
wie, While the new “Back Street” un- 
loubte ly packs the emotional wallop of 


is married, the father of a son, and proud 


it the prestige and power that go with INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


Heart throb: Sullavan and Boyer 








YOU FLY WITH SOLAR 
the wétld over 






AMERICAN-BUILT transport airplanes, all over 
the world, use Solar exhaust systems, made in 
San Diego. Airlines and motor manufacturers 
know, through years of experience, that they can 
depend on Solar for faithful service under all 
operating conditions. These famous ships are 
Solar equipped: Douglas DC2, DC3...Boeing 
247, Stratoliner and3I4A...Lockheed Electra, 
12, 14G and Lodestar ... Sikorsky S42 and 
S43... Martin MI3O... Curtiss-Wright CW20 


Have you flown in one lately? 


Solan. Qirenaft Grmpany 


LINDBERGH FIELD e SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
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RADIO 


Radio Show for Children: 
Survey by Club Leader Reveals 
1,800 Broadcasts Weekly 


Apprehensive over increased lurid and 
scalp-tingling programs, leaders of women’s 
clubs in the nation fought for years for im- 
proved standards in radio shows primarily 
destined for juvenile ears. But they had no 
signal success until the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters (NAB) in 1939 
put a long list of their recommendations in 
force. ; 

Centering their efforts on this victory, 
the clubwomen, in company with leading 
educators, thereupon organized the Radio 
Council on Children’s Programs to consult 
with broadcasters, advertising agencies 
handling air shows, and the public. And, 
to provide the framework for consulta- 
tions, the council promptly ordered a na- 
tional program survey, financed by the 
NAB and undertaken by Mrs. Dorothy 
Lewis, the organization’s vice chairman. 

Last March, Mrs. Lewis, a White Plains, 
N. Y., clubwoman who has two daughters 
and once managed a radio station, began 
her survey. Last week, with 90 per cent 
of it completed, she submitted an anxiously 
awaited interim report at an NAB meet- 
ing in New York. She reported that she 
had traveled 25,000 miles and visited 341 
radio stations (and corresponded with 144 
more) in 168 cities in 39 states, made 82 
major-station broadcasts, and distributed 
54,000 copies of the NAB code manual 
that incorporated the clubwomen’s recom- 
mendations. Her biggest feat was inducing 
General Mills in Minneapolis to grant the 
University of Iowa $4,000 for research in 
the children’s program field. 

Some of her chief observations: there are 
approximately 1,800 children’s shows on 
the air weekly; one of the most popular 
broadcasts is that in which children par- 
ticipate; the serial shows are giving way to 
the quiz broadcasts; youngsters are avid 
listeners to newscasts and often get more 
out of them than adults because they con- 
centrate better; sponsors find that a rea- 
sonable increase in intellectual or educa- 
tional standards improved rather than less- 
ened the popularity of programs. 

On the basis of her observations, Mrs. 
Lewis recommended: the broadcast of 
crime and gangster programs at late hours; 
more shows appealing to children’s sense of 
humor; more transcription shows; more 
educational material in entertainment pro- 
grams and more showmanship in educa- 
tional programs; greater responsibility of 
mothers in editing children’s broadcasts; a 
wider distribution of children’s programs 
by the networks; more Saturday and Sun- 
day programs; pre-school or kindergarten 
shows, and experiments with various pro- 
gram techniques to develop new ideas. 
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coast to coast. A riot of fun and nonsense 
billed as the “no doubt world renowned” 
Chamber Music Society of Lower Basin 
Street (after New Orleans’ once notorious 
Basin Street, where jazz was born), the 
show is basically nothing more than a 
glorified jam session. 

Chief concocters of the rigmarole are 
Paul Laval, with his Double Woodwind 
Quintet (or Ten Babes Lost in the Wood- 
winds) ; Henry Levine, with his Dixieland 
Octet, and Chairman Gene (call me Dr. 
Gino) Hamilton, who clowns through the 
delightful doggerel dished up by Welbourn 
Kelley, scripter. The show—stamped with 
the trade mark of the three B’s, Barrel- 
house, Boogie-Woogie, and the Blues—ac- 
tually gives the fourteen musicians a 
chance to “let go,” for virtually all play or 
once played with the NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra (Hamilton is a well-known an- 
nouncer of serious music programs) . 

What the Basin Streeters bring forth is 
a mad medley of old New Orleans jazz 
spiced with contrasting ultra-modern ar- 
rangements of the future. They just “feel 












... has Dr. Gino Hamilton 
presiding at the drums and cymbals 


their way along,” improvising as they go. Hea 
A Year of Musical Nonsense And when time’s up, they sign off with a in Un 
; ‘ blues version of Haydn’s Fareweil Sym- 
The work to be dissected is “Mary phony, in which the boys leave the stage --% 
Had a Little Lamb,” an eight-bar gn one by one until only the bass fiddler re- be o~ 
which the Maestro has strained into 128 — f : “wet ank., 
hase. Alen @ qrendinns opening, the Gest mains, dolefully banging on his ungainly This 
eight bars are beaten out cantabile on instrument. E . ed love 
oboe, and then stretched rhythmically to Started as a run-of-the-mill sustainer, apartm: 
see if they can take it. At the third the program caught on instantly, - Mrs, 
strain the trumpet comes in—not play- duced Dinah Shore, radio’s latest singing une t 
ing yaa waa as usual, but playing baa find, guest-starred many big-name jazz aud \Ith 
baa instead, while the rest of the musi- swing specialists, and revived dozens of ~ mi 
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MOVIES 


Tears From the Gay ’90s: 
Fannie Hurst’s ‘Back Street’ 
Remade With Miss Sullavan 


When Fannie Hurst’s Back Street was 
frst filmed in 1932, women wept, the film 
achieved an enviable record at the box 
ofice, and Irene Dunne (playing oppo- 
site John Boles) received the role that 
established the singer as an emotional 
actress. In Universal’s current remake, 
Margaret Sullavan (playing the same role, 
co-starred with Charles Boyer) gives a 
compelling performance, and once again 
the studio, dramatizing clandestine love, 
turns a flood of tears into very probable 
profits. 

Bruce Manning, who produced the film 
and collaborated with Felix Jackson on 
the screen play, has revamped the story, 
but kept its original theme intact. The 
action begins in Cincinnati of the ’90s, 
where Ray Smith, a spirited local belle, 
falls in love with Walter Saxel, a visiting 
gallant from New Orleans, and loses him. 
Five years later they meet in New York. 
Ray is a successful dress designer; Walter 
is married, the father of a son, and proud 
of the prestige and power that go with 




















_ Heart throb: Sullavan and Boyer 
in Universal’s ‘Back Street’ 


his executive job in his father-in-law’s 
bank. 

This time the authors bring the thwart- 
ed lovers together in a Greenwich Village 
apartment which they share as Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith in those moments Walter 
cares to snatch from family and career. 
Although smoothly directed by Robert 
Stevenson, the course of this extramarital 
domesticity, which works out so con- 
veniently for Walter and so disastrously 
for Ray, is slow and—extending to a grim 
dimax in the late 1920s—necessarily epi- 
‘odie. While the new “Back Street” un- 
loubtedly packs the emotional wallop of 
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AMERICAN-BUILT transport airplanes, all over 
the world, use Solar exhaust systems, made in 
San Diego. Airlines and motor manufacturers 
know, through years of experience, that they can 
depend on Solar for faithful service under all 
operating conditions. These famous ships are 
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CRUISES 


by America’s Greatest Liners: 
MANHATTAN—WASHINGTON 


All-A 


to and 


ee California 


via Havana, the Panama Canal, 
MEXICO. Two weeks—5500 
Miles. $250 up, First Class; 
$150 up, Tourist Cabin. Sailings 
from N. Y.: Mar. 7, 28, Apr. 18 
—from California: Mar, 25, 
Apr. 15, May 6. 


- ge 

tothe WestIndies 

12-Day Cruises to San Juan, St. 
Thomas, Port au Prince and 
Havana. $150 up. Sailings from 
N : Feb. 22, Mar. 8 and 29. 


For details, see your Travel Agent 
or write One Broadway, New York. 


U.S Lines 


* LISTEN TO “AHEAD OF 
THE HEADLINES” 


NEWSWEEK 


on the air Thursday nights. 
For time and siations see page 69. 
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its predecessor, its plot and characters 
now seem basically unbelievable. 

Partly because of her appealing char- 
acterization and partly because of a sym- 
pathetic role, Margaret Sullavan dominates 
the film. Charles Boyer, giving a restrained 
characterization, has less luck with the 
ambitious banker. Even bolstered with 
the actor’s Gallic glamour, Walter remains 
a bit of a stuffed shirt, self-centered 
enough to accept Ray’s sacrifice with 
equanimity as long as he is sure of her 
devotion when he wants it, his easy chair 
before her fire, and his slippers. 


* For the world premiére of “Back Street” 
in Miami Beach last week, Universal 
transported some 150 critics and news- 
men to Florida at an estimated cost of 
around $100,000. This new form of peri- 
patetic film exploitation—now officially 
referred to as the “junket”—has grown 
increasingly elaborate since Warner Broth- 
ers, who inaugurated it in 1938, proved 
the expensive game was worth the candle 
in extra publicity. The Miami party, 
however, was unique in a number of ways. 

For the most part, the studio ignored 
the regular Hollywood and New York 
writers. There are some 500 correspond- 
ents in Hollywood, and a smaller con- 
tingent in New York, who play perennial 
guest at film premiéres and parties. But 
this time Universal concentrated on the 
hinterland and sent its invitations to the 
newspaper critics of most of the large 
regional cities. : 

The Miami merrymaking was further 
unusual in that there were no special 
trains, no attempt to regiment the cele- 
brants into a single impressive trainload. 
The writers received either train or plane 
tickets, according to their choice; they 
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were given free lodging (with all incidep. 
tal expenses paid) at one of the simar 
Miami hotels, were informed of half , 
dozen special parties and events they 
might attend if they chose—and then were 
left strictly on their own. Many turned 
the affair into a Cook’s tour of Florida 
beaches or Miami night clubs; a fey 
played hookey making whoopee as far 
away as Havana. Studio officials had only 
one request to make: they hoped the hoys 
would find it convenient to attend the 
“Back Street” screening—and preferably 
sober. 





Story of Western Union 


Counting the current Western Unioy, 
Hollywood credits the late Zane Grey with 
contributing 113 stories to the screen, 
These movie sales netted the dentist- 
turned-author an estimated $500,000 and 
returned some $20,000,000 to their pro- 
ducers. Twentieth Century-Fox’s adapta- 
tion of Grey’s last novel fits naturally into 
the Darryl F. Zanuck formula for frontier 
Americana—a Western sprinkled with a 
dash of history and served up as an expen- 
sive epic. The dash of history in this case, 
however, is too negligible to get in the way 
of a straightforward, exciting yarn acted 
by an excellent cast. 

As a result, Edward Creighton (Dean 
Jagger) , a pioneer telegraph builder of the 
wild and woolly ’60s, shares honors here 


with two entirely fictional heroes—a re- 
formed Missouri bad man (Randolph 
Scott) and an Eastern dude (Robert 


Young)—who help him stretch Western 

Union’s wires from Omaha to Salt Lake 

City despite indignant Indians and a passel 
(Continued on Page 68) 





Wire saga: Dean Jagger brings the line through for ‘Western Union’ 
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ENTERTAINMENT WEEK 





Have You Met Miss Jones? 


by JOHN O’HARA 


A simple statement, a ‘ing ad- 
mission, from your review. . Philip 
Barry, who wrote Liserty JONEs, is a 
man whom I know, like, and admire, 
socially and professionally. I think this 
statement must be made in the interest 
of truth, not so much because I could 
not bring myself to pan the work of a 
friend, but because I have an honest 
doubt; I wonder if I would like “Liberty 
Jones” if I didn’t like Philip Barry. 
Well, let’s try to work it out on paper. 

“Liberty Jones” is a beautiful young 
girl, the niece of a very rich Uncle 
Sam Bunting, and a girl upon whom has 
fallen a strange and dangerous illness. 
She wants to live, to dance, and she is 
getting no help from the ones whom her 
uncle has selected to help her. Then 
Sam calls in Tom Smith, an officer in 
the Naval Reserve, who possesses cer- 
tain healing powers, and who incident- 
ally has an alter ego named Dick 
Brown—his practical self. In a very 
short time a cure is indicated, and Lib- 
erty dances with Tom and he loves her. 

But as sometimes happens in the best 
regulated romances, villainy appears, in 
this case threefold; the Three Shirts, 
who want to take over a section of 
Rock Creek Park, which after all be- 
longs to Liberty and to everyone else. 
Tom flies away to placate the Three 
Shirts, but when he returns to tell Lib- 
erty how he has placated them, he is 
wearing a new kind of shirt himsélf, a 
shirt of a color that will not show the 
dirt (for he has placated them by chi- 
canery). As Liberty feared, the Three 
Shirts are not satisfied with a little 
piece of the park, nor with it all. They 
want her pearls, they get her pearls, and 
then they want her. It’s not until they 
want her that Tom is willing to fight. 
Fight he does, fly he does, and dies, but 
Liberty doesn’t die. 

This is certainly reducing Philip 
Barry’s allegory-with-music to its sim- 
plest story line, as they say in Holly- 


wood. I have said nothing about the 


Four Doctors, the Committee of Four, 
the Four Policemen, the two nurses, 
Uncle Sam’s secretary, Liberty’s aunt, 
nor about Mister and Mister and Mis- 
ter and Mister and Mister and Mister 
Morgan. They are not important to 
your understanding what “Liberty 
Jones” is about, albeit they are in vary- 
ing degrees important. 

What is essential in this report is, as 


you already have guessed, the topical 
allegory, the danger to Liberty, the pre- 
occupation of a loving but busy Uncle 
Sam (who manufactures Needlesses) , 
the threat of the Three Shirts from over- 
seas, who can’t ever be placated, and 
Tom Smith, who can be misled into 
placating them, but who would fight 
and die for Liberty. Most of the other 
people are there for purposes of a high 
grade of satire. It is up to you to de- 
cide whether you would be interested 
in seeing it. Up to now I have tried 
only to report. 

But not from now on. I liked it. I 
think it ought to be seen, first because 
it is a beautiful show and certainly 
comes under the head of Entertainment. 
It’s high-class theater. The music by 
Paul Bowles is lulling and properly un- 
obtrusive. The scenery and costumes 
by Raoul Péne du Bois are high class. 
Some, though not all, of Lew Christen- 
sen’s dances are pretty good fun. I 
thought Miss Nancy Coleman’s “Lib- 
erty” was always in too great pain and 
doomed to die, and that there were just 
a few too many Boy Scout touches in 
John Beal’s “Tom,” but the rest of the 
acting was good. But here’s the main 
thing I liked about the play: the play. 

Mr. Barry gave out a rather ill-ad- 
vised reply to the critics. No reply 
would have been better, but he did 
make one interesting statement: “ ‘Lib- 
erty Jones’ is a play with music for city 
children.” Even before he said that, I 
was thinking along the same lines. This 
is a sweet play, simple and childish in 
the best sense (except once or twice 
when it’s obscured by oversimplifica- 
tion). The way to do this play is the 
way Mr. Barry has done it. Uncle Sam 
is childish, the Fourthajuly is childish, 
patriotism is childish, and the Battle of 
Bunker Hill was not fought on Bunker 
Hill. I have not talked with anyone 
who liked “Lady in the Dark,” which 
is a really childish oversimplification of 
an extremely complex subject, who does 
not dislike “Liberty Jones,” which be- 
longs simple. Well, I guess that works 
it out on paper. 


I also saw TANnyarp STREET, an 
Irish play with some fine Irish players, 
written by Louis D’Alton. Barry Fitz- 
gerald, playing a minor and more or less 
extraneous character, got all the notices. 
He gets this one, too. 
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VICKS INHALER 


Quick Way to 
Greater Breathing 


When your nose gets stuffed 
up from a cold, from dust 
or bad air—you'll certainly 







welcome this new Inhaler perfected by the 
makers of Vicks VapoRub. 


Because it’s 
cation that m 


acked with effective medi- 
es the nose feel clearer in 


seconds! And what's most important—you 
can use it just as often as needed. 


Now to enjoy greater breathing com- 


fort at work or play make this new Vicks 
Inhaler your day-long companion. Being 
about as small as your little finger it’s easy 
to carry in pocket or purse. 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
of bad hombres posing as Confederate 
guerrillas. Further, the personal narrative 
involves only a perfunctory nod to ro- 
mance (Virginia Gilmore), and Director 
Fritz Lang is able to concentrate on such 
rewarding incidents as a vividly staged am- 
bush of fire, a suspenseful, climactic gun- 
fight, and the almost equally thrilling 
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New Break for Old Books: 


Worthy of Rediscovery 


Nearly every habitual reader has “dis- 
covered” an unusual book only to find 
that it is unknown to the wide literary 
world. Often the enthusiast becomes a 
one-man press agent. He presses a dog- 
eared copy on his acquaintances and final- 
ly succeeds in forming a little claque 
around his discovery. And there the mat- 
ter usually ends. 

There can be many reasons for a good 
book’s failure to reach a wide public after 
its first appearance—inadequate reviews, 
a world event hogging public attention at 
the time, lack of advertising (or too much 
of the wrong kind), or another book be- 
ing touted in the best-seller lists. In recent 
times, two great classics have been recog- 
nized only after years of obscurity: Som- 
erset Maugham’s “Of Human Bondage” 
and Herman Melville’s “Moby Dick.” 

A new book club has been formed in 
New York—with offices at 41 East 57th 
Street—to re-present worth-while books 
(not necessarily great ones) which have 
seemingly died of neglect. Under the egis 
of George Macy, one of the most fertile 
idea men in American publishing and 
head of the Limited Editions Club and 
the Heritage Press, the Readers Club will 
mail its first rediscovery on March 15. 
The book is “William,” by E. H. Young, 
a novel of English family life which ap- 
peared in 1925 to critical raves and slow- 
ly slid out of print. 

“William” was chosen by Carl Van 
Doren, critic and biographer, who is head 
of the Readers Club selection committee; 
the other members, whose choices will be 
taken in order, are Clifton Fadiman, critic 
and radio wit, Alexander Woollcott, same, 
and Sinclair Lewis, Nobel Prize novelist 
and playwright-actor. Van Doren has long 
been interested in “shortening the limbo 
through which a good book must pass 
from its initial splash to its general ac- 
ceptance”; he was one of the American 
critics most instrumental in reviving “Of 
Human Bondage”’—a_ resurrection, he 
points out, that has been more effective 
in the United States than in England, 
































Readers Club to Revive Those 

























Newsweek by Pat Terry 
Carl Van Doren, book booster 


where the book is considered something 
less than a chef-d’oeuvre. 

The Readers Club will function like 
this: subscribers agree to pay $1 each for 
at least six of the twelve titles that will be 
published in one year, the dollar covering 
all mailing and service charges. Books will 
appear monthly and will also be on sale 
in bookstores at $1.50. With membership 
in the club goes a monthly magazine, edit- 
ed by Van Doren, reviewing the current 
choice and the titles to follow. The first 
issue of this paper is now out announcing 
that “The Far Away Bride,” by the late 
Stella Benson, is Committeeman Fadi- 
man’s choice for April. 





Confusion in a New Stein 


After eleven long years, Gertrude Stein 
has a novel out. In case you don’t remem- 
ber, her last work of fiction was something 
called “Lucy Church Amiably,” which was 
printed in France in 1930. At that time, 
Miss Stein’s native land was wrestling 
with a depression and in no mood for 
fooling. Presumably, it is now. 

Ipa is the name of the new book. It gets 
right off to a racing start, like this: 


There -was a baby born named Ida. Its 
mother held it with her hands to keep Ida from 
being born but when the time came Ida came. 
And as Ida came, with her came her twin, so 
there she was Ida-Ida. 


But if the reader thinks he’s got an idea 
of what is going on, he’s just in the worst 
kind of fools’ para’!:se. Because there real- 





on _ 


ly isn’t any twin at all. The rear part of 
Ida-Ida is imaginary in the mind of the 
forepart, who writes letters to her “twin” 
urging her to enter a beauty contest. Then, 
just to indicate the amc-:at of latitude 
Miss Stein gives herself, the twin (who 
doesn’t exist) does enter the beauty cop. 
test and cops the prize. So Ida names her 
“Winnie” because she won. (Ida’s a wit!) 

Farther along in the narrative (narra. 
tive!) , in detailing the relationship of Ida 
to one Andrew, the author almost writes 
her own review of the book: 


It is all very confused but more confused 
than confusing, and later it was not interesting, 


Just delete the word “later.” (PS. The 
publisher, who is asking two United States 
Government fish for the book, says he 
doesn’t understand it either. And that is 
where we came in.) (Ipa. 154 pages, 
34,000 words. Random House, New York. 

2.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Pitsupski. Alexandra Pilsudska. 345 
pages, 102,000 words. Frontispiece, index. 
Dodd, Mead, New York. $3. The wife of 
Poland’s great military and political lead- 
er, herself a revolutionary in the days of 
Russian domination, writes a colorful, if 
not entirely objective, account of her hus- 
band’s early life, his struggle for power, 
and the last troubled years. 


Tue Bacuetor Lire. By George Jean 
Nathan. 262 pages, 50,000 words. Illustra- 
tions. Reynal & Hitchcock, New York. 


$2.50. A collection of short pieces on the 
pleasures and prejudices of a man about 
Manhattan, done in the author’s brilliant 


style, and embellished with pert and lively 
drawings by Irma Selz. 


Tue Countess to Boor. By Jack lams. 
312 pages, 66,000 words. Morrow, New 


York. $2. A cockeyed tale set in the 
Virgin Islands, concerning a commercial 
artist, a Minneapolis countess, and a 


beautiful electrical engineer by the expert 
at fast and funny dialogue who wrote 
“Table for Four.” 


ReFLectTIoNs IN A GoLpEN Eye. By Car- 
son McCullers. 183 pages, 37,000 words. 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston. $2. In this sec- 
ond novel by the author of “The Heart 
Is a Lonely Hunter,” what happens takes 
place at an Army post in the South—and 
what happens is murder. Evincing certain 
European influences (notably D. H. 
Lawrence) , this tale of aberrated violence 
nevertheless shows a remarkable degree of 
talent, especially in a girl of 23. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


A GentLEMAN Hanas. By John Dolland. 
306 pages. Macmillan, New York. §?. 
Murder in Mayfair, old school ties, and an 
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amateur sleuth who makes his living by 
writing detective stories unite in an in- 
teresting tale. 


Prorite 1n Girt. By Jeannette Covert 
Nolan. 282 pages. Wilfred Funk, New 
York. $2. This introduces Lace White, 
female, fat, and fifty, who solves both a 
college-town murder and the mystery of 
beautiful Martine Foncannon’s birth. En- 
tertaining, though obvious. 
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SCIENCE 





A War on Social Disease: 
Hygiene Group Maps Campaign 
to Aid Defense Program 


Efficient control methods during the 
World War sent Army venereal-disease 
rates tumbling to levels well below those 
of the Spanish-American and Civil Wars. 
But still the ailments were responsible for 
229,548 cases on Army sick lists and the 
loss of 6,804,818 days of service (the num- 
ber of soldiers and sailors treated for such 
maladies exceeded battle casualties by 
more than 150,000) . 

To help meet new venereal-disease prob- 
lems arising as national defense plans de- 
velop, more than 500,000 persons through- 
out the nation participated last week in 
observance of the Fifth National Social 
Hygiene Day (Feb. 5) under the promo- 
tion of the American Social Hygiene As- 
sociation, Inc. Discussions were held at 
large regional meetings in New York, St. 
Louis, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, and New 
Orleans, and local groups gathered in more 
than 5,000 other communities. 

One of the most interesting reports on 
the distribution of syphilis was presented 
at the St. Louis sessions by Assistant Sur- 
geon General R. A. Vonderlehr of the 
United States Public Health Service, who 
announced results of 120,751 blood tests on 
Selective Service candidates in 23 states. 
More than 5,000 persons were rejected be- 
cause of infection, and rates ranged from 
seven cases per 1,000 men examined in 
North Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Rhode Island, Nebraska, and Utah to 114 
per 1,000 in Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, and Florida. 

At sessions in New York, Capt. Ernest 
W. Brown of the Navy Medical Corps 
revealed an unpublished study giving 
gonorrhea figures among Navy personnel 
in twenty naval-port cities over a ten- 
year period. New Orleans had the highest 
infection rate, with 106 cases for every 
1,000 men, San Francisco was second with 
60.3, New York’s 28.1 was eleventh on the 
list, while Annapolis had the lowest record 
of 11.6. 

The New York meeting also saw reelec- 
tion of Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, head of 











Stanford University, as ASHA president, 
who will lead the organization in its com- 
prehensive schedule of future activities. 
An increased drive against prostitution 
and medical quackery in training-camp 
regions is on the books (the association has 
already conducted about 175 investiga- 
tions of such conditions throughout the 
country), and the results of similar work 
in cooperation with local health officers 
and police is shown by the fact that or- 
ganized recreation and medical control last 
year reduced the venereal-disease rate 
among troops in two Southern States from 
61.6 to 32.3 cases for every 1,000 men. 

Other ASHA plans include formation of 
citizen groups in more than 1,000 towns 
and cities to help fight syphilis and gon- 
orrhea by enforcing anti-vice laws and fur- 
ther promotion of more state laws requiring 
blood tests to detect syphilis in pregnant 
women and couples who want to get mar- 
ried (28 states have no premarital-test 
laws, 29 lack legal provisions for examin- 
ing pregnant women) . 





Rubber Tuned for Sparks 


Collectors at toll gates sometimes re- 
ceive small but annoying electrical shocks 
when they take coins from motorists. The 
villain is static electricity. The car and 
tires pick up electrons—negatively charged 
atomic units—from friction with the road 
and the air. Since the chassis is insulated 
from the ground by its rubber tires, the 
charged particles accumulate and are ready 
to hop to whatever contact comes within 
reach—and in this case the contact is the 
collector’s arm. 





NEWSWEEK 
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To remedy this, flexible metal ticklers 
are now installed before toll gates to pick 
static electricity off car bodies and run jt 
into the ground (they are not car counters, 
as most people think). Chains dragying 
behind trucks also act as “pipes” to ground 
electrons and prevent sparks from igniling 
inflammable substances. 

Although rubber’s ability to insulate dy- 
namic electrical currents has been of in- 
estimable service to mankind, science has 
long sought a conducting rubber which 
would drain off static charges before they 
are capable of causing a spark, such as has 
given a shock to many a person shaking 
hands after scuffing across a carpet, or, 
generated by friction of doctors’ clothes 
and rubber equipment, has set off the 
rare explosions of anesthetics. Such a 
material, a new natural-synthetic rub- 
ber blend which is elastic and yet will 
prevent formation of static electricity, 
was announced last week in India Rubber 
World by A. E. Juve of the B. F. Good- 
rich Co. in Akron. 

The new rubber—which resulted from 
seven years of research—contains conduc- 
tive “pigments” of an undisclosed nature. 
Hence the charged particles are free to 
move along it and find their way to the 
ground. The material has already been 
successfully tested in surgical tubes, oper- 
ating-room floors, airplane de-icers (in 
such cases electrons were free to flow and 
were uneventfully dispersed through near- 
by metal parts) , and airplane tires. Large- 
scale use of this conductive rubber in belts 
and other machine parts is expected to re- 
duce considerably the annual $3,000,000 
damage bill resulting from factory fires 
caused by static electricity. 


Newsweek chart—McLaughlin 
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NINA, BEFORE | 3 
STARTED ON THE ROAD. 











The Chicago Tribune-New York News Syndicate 


Transition: Skeezix started on a doorstep ... kept a-growing .. .now makes 20th birthday plans with Nina 
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Twenty Years of Skeezix 


Before dawn on St. Valentine’s Day 
1921, the buzz of a doorbell aroused Walt 
Wallet. Sleepily, Gasoline Alley’s foremost 
bachelor, a stoutish man with a funny 
forelock, opened the door and discovered a 
tiny baby bundled in a basket on his door- 
step. Just twenty years after that episode, 
on Feb. 14 of this week, the foundling— 
Skeezix Wallet, now in long pants and in 
love—celebrates his 20th birthday, the 
same anniversary rounding out two dec- 
ades of top-flight cartooning by Gasoline 
Alley’s 57-year-old creator, Frank King. 

As originator of the idea that comic 
characters should grow up in a lifelike 
way and at a lifelike gait, King has plenty 
of cartoon biography to look back on. 
Among the Alley neighbors of Skeezix and 
Walt are long-faced Bill, Doc with the bi- 
cycle glasses, Avery, the tightest tightwad 
in cartoon history, Rachel, an ample col- 
ored cook of the Wallet menage, Auntie 
Phyllis Blossom (Mrs. Wallet since 1922) , 
Skeezix’s brother, Corky, and sister, Judy 
(also a foundling) . 

But the center theme of the Gasoline 
Alley strip—syndicated in 125 newspapers 
with a family readership of 14,000,000 by 
The Chicago Tribune-New York News 
Syndicate—has always been Skeezix. 
King’s cartoon fans have watched the or- 
phan crawl out of babyhood, live through 
the mumps and measles, learn algebra and 
Latin, and blunder about in adolescence. 
They have seen him keep schoolboy com- 
pany with Trixie, more recently fall in 
love with the farmer’s daughter Nina 
Clock. and go on the road for Wumple & 
Co. to sell a line of “household implements 
and office quirks.” 

King, born in Cashton, Wis., was gradu- 
ated from Tomah High School in 1901, 
and went to work on The Minneapolis 
Times as a cub artist. In 1905, he quit to 
attend the Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 


Frank King, Skeezix’s dad 


for a year, running an elevator to earn his 
room rent. For three more years he worked 
in the art department of The Chicago 
Examiner, then switched to The Chicago 
Tribune in 1909. 

On The Tribune, King produced several 
cartoon ideas, including The Rectangle, a 
full-page Sunday feature of topical car- 
toons. Sometime in 1919, King attempted 
to kid motorcar owners who congregated 
in backyards and garages to tinker and 
talk over their automobiles. The auto lam- 
pooning rang the bell, soon overshadowed 
the rest of The Rectangle, and Gasoline 
Alley broke into a daily strip with a Sun- 
day page. 

The cartoonist, who has a son about 
Skeezix’s age (now married and settled in 
California), lives with his wife on their 
100-acre farm bordering Lake Tohopeka- 
liga, 5 miles from Kissimmee, Fla. Pre- 
ferring a simple life of seclusion and iso- 
lation (without even a telephone), he 
avoids social contacts and publicity. Ris- 
ing at sunrise every day, he puts in a 
seven-hour stint in his studio, then takes 
an automobile ride. For relaxation, he 
turns to sculpturing and photography 
(he’s allergic to bridge, golf, and fishing) . 


A New Voice for Industry 


Eldridge Haynes, a 36-year-old Mis- 
sourian, resigned last May as vice presi- 
dent and director of McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co. to concentrate on a publishing 
venture of his own: a magazine devoted 
solely to the problems common to all in- 
dustry and of interest to all management 
men. 

To achieve his goal, the 6-foot 1-inch, 
190-pound publisher formed Magazines 
of Industry, Inc., whose twenty stock- 
holders—including Calvin W. Verity, gen- 
eral manager of American Rolling Mill 
Co.; Chester H. Lehman, executive vice 
president of Blaw-Knox Co., H. N. Mal- 
lon, president of the Dresser Manufac- 
turing Co. and Fortune Peter Ryan of the 
Royal Typewriter Co.—invested more 
than $100,000. To head up the nine-man 
editorial staff in New York, Haynes hired 
as managing editor Harwood F. Merrill, 
a West Virginian, also 36, and until last 
November managing editor of Forbes 
Magazine. 

This week Modern Industry, a 64-page 
publication, picture-magazine size and 
highly pictorial in content, makes its bow 
before the business world. The February 
issue, which goes to 50,000 business exec- 
utives in the 31,500 sélected manufac- 
turing plants responsible for 89 per cent 
of all United States manufacturing, con- 
tains details of a profit-sharing plan used 
by major companies facing union de- 
mands and a description of a blackout 
plan (a windowless factory with con- 
trolled air, light, and sound). Among 
the other features are a discourse on 
the problems of defense expansion with 
a forecast of business conditions and in- 
dustrial production and a debate on the 
question “Should Compulsory Arbitration 
of Labor Disputes Be Instituted in the 
Defense Industries?” between Rep E. E. 
Cox of Georgia and Cornelius Vander- 
bilt Whitney, president of the Amer- 
ican Arbitration Association and chair- 
man of the board of Pan American 
Airways. 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The Murray Super-Plan 


A, suggestion by a labor leader 
that doesn’t have to do with a specific la- 
bor dispute, these days, is apt to be greeted 
with whoopings and hosannas as states- 
manship of the purest ray serene. The re- 
sponse to Mr. Philip Murray’s “CIO De- 
fense Plan” is no exception. Hailed as 
proof that labor is far ahead of manage- 
ment in its awareness of the larger implica- 
tions of defense, the plan turns out, on ex- 
amination, to be a shortsighted piece of 
special pleading. 

The plan proposes that the President set 
up “industry councils”—one for each basic 
and vital defense industry. These councils 
would be government agencies and would 
consist of an equal number of representa- 
tives of (a) management, (b) labor, and 
(c) government. Their job would be to 
ascertain the domestic and armament re- 
quirements of each respective industry; 
coordinate the production facilities of each 
industry and expand production facilities 
where they are now inadequate; reemploy 
unemployed workers; train workers; real- 
locate armament contracts in order to em- 
ploy to the fullest extent the entire facili- 
ties of the industry; and promote indus- 
trial peace through the perfection and ex- 
tension of sound collective-bargaining re- 
lations. And the stated objectives of the 
councils would be (1) to guarantee the 
production of armaments through coop- 
eration; (2) to guarantee the production 
of domestic or non-military goods so as to 
“extend the American standard of living 
through a more equitable distribution of 
the national income”; and (3) to preserve 
the basic democratic rights of freedom of 
speech, assembly, worship and collective 
organization. 

When the time comes to surrender pri- 
vate industry and private rights to a su- 
per-state, the transfer will probably be 
made in some such form as this. Mr. Mur- 
ray makes the NRA originators look like a 
bunch of Adam Smiths. Here is no wishy- 
washy talk of voluntary codes. Here is the 
pattern for an industrial government im- 
posed from above, backed by the full force 
of law and directing the entire peacetime 
and wartime activities of American indus- 
try. Here is no recognition that there can 
be labor unions—in the plural. The Mur- 
ray councils’ labor members will represent 
“the labor union in the industry.” 

The Murray plan does not bother to de- 
fine what it means when it says that there 
should be “full production of armaments 
for the needs of the United States... 


without disturbing the adequate produc- 
tion of domestic goods.” Yet how much 
defense is enough? The answer, of course, 
is that on the basis of the present emer- 
gency enough defense is no less than all 
that the nation is capable of creating. 

And what is an “adequate production of 
domestic goods”? Is it every bit of non- 
military goods now being produced and 
consumed? Or is it enough to “improve 
and extend the American standard of liv- 
ing through a more equitable distribution 
of the national income”? 

And what of the “duty” of “reallocating” 
armament contracts and “eliminating bot- 
tlenecks created by one concern having a 
disproportionate amount of armament con- 
tracts”? Are these not powers of the Office 
of Production Management? Are they to 
be shared by the OPM and the Murray 
councils or is the OPM merely to exercise 
them until such time, after the war, as the 
OPM no longer exists and the Murray 
councils become permanent? 

There is a grim irony in this proposal to 
change our concept of management. Gen- 
erations of labor leaders have advocated 
the divorcement of management and own- 
ership so that management—fzee and inde- 
pendent management—could act as media- 
tor of the varying claims of labor, consum- 
ers and owners or investors. In no small 
part because of the advocacy of these labor 
leaders, management has gone far toward 
achieving that position in the past twenty 
years. The Murray plan would destroy the 
new balance in the industrial structure. It 
would substitute for the nineteenth-cen- 
tury subserviency of managers to owners 
a subserviency of managers to labor and 
government. Independence, and the bene- 
fits it brings, would go aglimmering. The 
cycle of reaction would be complete. 

The Murray plan, however vague and 
tentative it may now be, is important as an 
indication of what the future seems to hold. 
It suggests what many labor leaders are 
thinking about. It is the first of a number 
of plans which will be called plans for “in- 
dustrial democracy” by their friends and 
“fascism” by their enemies. It is evidence 
of a trend in which there will probably be 
no serious slackening for years to come, 


‘though labor runs the gravest of risks in 
pushing such plans. 


It is the same risk that labor has been 
taking again and again over the past few 
years. The more labor ties in and identi- 
fies its legitimate activities with any ad- 
ministration, the greater the danger of its 


— 


subjugation to rigorous and unjust cop. 
trols when an administration comes along 
that is not so partial to it as this one jx. 
The more labor contributes to the growth 
of a super-state, even though that may 
seem to be in labor’s immediate intrest. 
the more it prepares the way for its own 
exploitation. No super-state has yet been 
created that did not ultimately invade |g. 
bor’s freedom far more devastatingly thay 
it has invaded the freedom of private ep. 
terprise. 





‘Usurpation’ 


The hope that the President will ap. 
point an experienced and nonpartisan jur. 
ist to fill the vacancy on the Supreme 
Court is intensified by last week’s 5-2 de. 
cision on the intra-AFL controversy at the 
Anheuser-Busch plant in St. Louis. For, 
as the Hughes-Roberts dissent pointed out, 
that decision is clear evidence that the 
Court majority is engaging in judicial law. 
making—the same sort of judicial law- 
making that advocates of the Court Bill 
four years ago so bitterly condemned. It 
apparently makes a lot of difference whose 
ox is gored. 

The astute Justice Felix Frankfurter, 
speaking for the majority, insisted upon 
reading into the Norris-La Guardia Act of 
1932 a meaning which he claimed was in- 
tended but not stated by Congress. Thus, 
Justice Roberts pointed out, the action of 
Congress in amending specific items in a 
previous act (the Clayton Act of 1914) 
permits the Court “to spell out an implied 
repeal of the whole of the previous statute 
as applied to the conduct of the sort here 
involved.” Justice Roberts flatly char- 
acterizes this as “a usurpation by the 
courts of the function of the Congress . 
fraught with most serious dangers to our 
constitutional system of division of pow- 
ers.” 

The newest Frankfurter decision sub- 
stantially says to the employer that, 
whether or not his business is injured, not 
to say ruined, he or anyone else is powerless 
to do anything about a jurisdictional fight 
between unions. 

With this kind of lawmaking going on 
in the Supreme Court, Congress is faced 
with an almost impossible task: it will not 
only have to say what it means but what it 
does not mean—and say it in such iron- 
clad language that even the subtleties of 
Justice Frankfurter cannot unravel it. The 
immediate injustice may be remedied by 
Congress. But a dubious principle is laid 
down that opens a long vista which be- 
lievers in constitutional government cannot 
view with anything but foreboding. 

Some of us wasted no words in con- 
demning the Court of five years ago for 
“usurpation.” The same goes for this 
“new” Court. No economic theory, how- 
ever seductively advertised, should be 
above the Constitution. 
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**I love to drive 
-- and my 
» -w Studebaker isa 


joy to handle” 


says socially prominent 


Wp. | wp ont 


UL, 


Hamlin 


We are all delighted with the 
smooth operation of our new 
Studebaker Land Cruiser.” 
says Mrs. Hamilton. “It’s 


styled so smartly, thanks to 


designer Raymond Loewy— 
and it’s really astonishing 


” 
how little it costs to run. 


IL stinetively smart new STUDEBAKER LAND CRUISER 


p= AVENUE has put the seal of its 
approval on this beautiful new 
Studebaker Land Cruiser, for more 
reasons than the eye beholds. 

As Mrs. Pierpont Morgan Hamilton 
indicates, there’s new-found economy 
in operating this distinctive Stude- 
baker—an important consideration 
for motorists in these times of mount- 











ing taxes and other fixed expenses. 

You may become the proud owner 
of this restful riding, easy-handling 
Studebaker Land Cruiser with its 
richly finished, slipstreamed, torpedo 
body, for a very modest investment. 

See your local Studebaker dealer now 
and go for a trial drive. Use your pres- 
ent car as part payment; C.1.T. terms. 


As Rebecca Stickney— 
Mrs. Hamilton was formerly 
an associate editor of 
Harper's Bazeer. 
Today she is in partnership 
with the young American de- 
signer Jane Derby and is pic- 
tured above in her wholesale 
showroom in New York City. 
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